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FOREWORD 


As  the  Army  systematically  transforms  itself  into  a  fast-deploying,  highly  adaptable  force 
that  can  respond  to  a  wide  variety  of  threats  in  virtually  any  environment,  it  must  also  prepare  for 
the  leader  training  and  leader  development  challenges  that  will  accompany  the  transition  to  the 
Objective  Force,  The  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
(ARI)  as  part  of  its  Science  and  Technology  Objective:  IV.SP.2002.02,  Methods  and  Measures 
of  Commander-Centric  Training,  is  developing  a  variety  of  new  training  methods  to  enhance  the 
U.S,  Army’s  ability  to  produce  the  capable  leaders  required  for  future  missions. 

Decision-making  in  the  complex  future  battlefield  requires  a  broader  yet  more  focused 
vision  of  the  myriad  of  battle  command  tasks  and  their  associated  conditions.  An  evolving 
training  methodology  tailored  to  address  the  new  and  complex  conditions  is  focused  on  leaders 
and  soldiers  capable  of  performing  against  an  unpredictable  enemy  across  the  full  spectrum  of 
conflict.  Success  will  depend  on  the  ability  to  think  creatively,  decide  promptly,  exploit 
technology,  adapt  easily,  and  act  as  a  team;  a  partnership  of  Army  leaders,  scientists,  and  trainers 
must  create  and  employ  effective  methods  and  techniques  to  ensure  that  future  leaders,  soldiers, 
and  teams  possess  those  qualities.  The  Adaptive  Thinking  Training  Methodology  and  Think 
Like  A  Commander  represent  a  method  and  a  tool  for  training  adaptive  leaders.  The  training 
was  adapted  from  training  used  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College’s  Tactical 
Commander  Development  Program  and  has  been  incorporated  into  both  the  active  and  reserve 
components  Armor  Captains  Career  Course  and  will  be  piloted  in  the  Combined  Arms  Battle 
Command  Course.  The  goal  of  the  training  is  to  improve  performance  in  tactical  thinking  under 
the  challenging  conditions  of  operations. 

This  report  is  the  second  of  two  research  products  presenting  the  methods  and  software 
for  training  adaptive  battlefield  thinking.  The  first  research  product  presented  the  prototype 
software  training  application.  This  report  is  an  instructor’s  guide  that  provides  an  overview  of 
adaptive  battlefield  thinking  skills  and  documents  the  methods  for  employing  the  software 
application  and  administering  the  training. 

The  research  product  was  briefed  to  the  Commander  of  16th  Cavalry  Regiment, 
Commander  of  3rd  Squadron/1 6th  Regiment,  and  to  the  3/16  cadre  who  are  instructors  at  the 
Armored  Captains  Career  Course. 


KATHLEEN  A.  QUINKERT 
Acting  Technical  Director 
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THINK  LIKE  A  COMMANDER  PROTOTYPE: 
INSTRUCTOR’S  GUIDE  TO  ADAPTIVE  THINKING 


Introduction 

...  [It  is]  essential  that  all  leaders  -  from  subaltern  to  commanding  general  - 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  art  of  clear,  logical  thinking.  It  is  more  valuable 
to  be  able  to  analyze  one  battle  situation  correctly,  recognize  its  decisive  elements 
and  devise  a  simple,  workable  solution  for  it,  than  to  memorize  all  the  erudition 
ever  written  of  war.  -  Infantry  in  Battle,  1939. 

On  the  future  battlefield,  the  demands  placed  on  soldiers  and  leaders  will  be  of 
unprecedented  complexity,  diversity,  and  scope.  Our  leaders  and  soldiers  must  be  able  to 
think  quickly  and  accurately  and  act  decisively  in  a  variety  of  challenging  situations.  To 
prepare  soldiers  for  that  environment,  we  must  use  every  training  opportunity  to  improve 
the  skills  associated  with  soldier  and  leader  performance. 


The  term  Adaptive  Thinking  has  been  used  to  describe  the  cognitive  behavior  of  an 
officer  who  is  confronted  by  unanticipated  circumstances  during  the  execution  of  a  planned 
military  operation  (Lussier,  Ross,  &  Mayes,  2000).  It  refers  to  the  thinking  the  leader  must  do 
to  adapt  operations  to  the  requirements  of  unfolding  events  and  is  thus  a  key  component  of 
competency  in  battle  command.  Adaptive  thinking  is  a  behavior.  It  involves  the  skilled 
application  of  knowledge  under  challenging  performance  conditions;  it  is  not  the  knowledge 
itself.  For  most  U.S.  Army  officers,  the  accumulation  of  the  necessary  tactical  knowledge  is  not 
the  problem.  After  years  of  study  and  reading  soldiers  develop  a  solid  understanding  of  the 
elements  of  tactical  decision-making.  The  ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  expertly  under  battle 
conditions,  however,  demands  rigorous  and  extensive  training  and  practice,  until  the  framework 
of  thinking  becomes  automatic.  Traditional  training  methods  that  rely  on  classrooms  instruction, 
field  exercises,  and  actual  war  fighting  experience  are  not  practical  methods  for  providing  the 
sufficient  amounts  of  experience  needed  to  develop  adaptive  leaders.  To  address  the  requirement 
a  training  method  called  The  Adaptive  Thinking  Training  Methodology  (ATTM)  was  developed 
and  a  training  program.  Think  Like  A  Commander,  was  created  based  on  that  method.  This 
report  is  an  instructor’s  guide  that  provides  an  overview  of  adaptive  battlefield  thinking  skills 
and  documents  the  methods  for  employing  the  software  application  and  administering  the 
training. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

This  report  is  organized  in  six  sections: 

•  Introduction,  describes  the  background,  defines  the  problem  of  interest,  and  states  the 
objectives  of  the  report. 

•  Adaptive  Thinking,  provides  an  introduction  to  adaptive  thinking 
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•  The  Adaptive  Thinking  Training  Methodology,  describes  the  Adaptive  Thinking 
Training  Methodology. 

•  Deliberate  Practice,  discusses  the  elements  of  deliberate  practice  for  thinking  and 
reasoning  tasks. 

•  Think  Like  A  Commander,  describes  the  Think  Like  A  Commander  training 
application  and  provides  an  overview  of  its  use. 

•  Using  Think  Like  A  Commander,  describes  methods  for  implementing  the  Think  Like 
A  Commander  training  application. 

Related  software  materials  for  the  project  are  provided  in  a  companion  research  product 
(Shadrick  &  Lussier,  2002) 

Background 

Through  the  Objective  Force  initiative,  the  Army  is  systematically  transforming  itself 
into  a  fast-deploying,  highly  adaptable  force  that  can  respond  to  a  wide  variety  of  threats  in 
virtually  any  environment  (Shinseki,  2000).  The  Army  must  prepare  now  for  the  leader  training 
and  leader  development  challenges  that  will  accompany  the  transition  to  the  Objective  Force. 

This  project  explored  the  training  required  to  develop  warfighters  who  are  adaptable, 
allowing  them  to  make  the  decisions  to  win  on  future  battlefields. 

The  Army’s  capstone  document  for  the  Objective  Force  (U.S.  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command,  2000)  sets  the  tone  for  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead: 

The  demands  of  operating  in  the  future  distributed  and  non-linear  battlespace  will 
place  greater  responsibility  on  leaders  and  soldiers  at  all  levels.  Success  will 
demand  leaders  with  mature  judgment  who  can  operate  in  an  environment  of 
uncertainty  with  courage,  initiative,  and  aggressive  resolve.  Requirements  for 
soldier  proficiency  will  increase  in  many  areas.  The  Objective  Force  soldier  will 
perform  many  more  varied  and  complex  tasks,  and  units  will  function  more 
autonomously,  necessitating  individuals  who  are  not  only  multi-skilled  but  also 
multifunctional  thus  providing  operational  redundancy  across  the  Force.  Leaders 
and  soldiers  at  all  levels  must  become  highly  adaptive,  mastering  change  rapidly, 
while  competently  employing  a  wide  range  of  new  technologies,  particularly  in 
the  arena  of  Information  Operations  (IO).  Comprehensive  training  requirements 
for  a  full  spectrum  Objective  Force  will  be  greater  than  the  already  heavy  burden 
that  exists  today.  The  Objective  Force  requires  training  capabilities,  resources, 
and  effective  management  that  will  ensure  dominance  across  the  full  spectrum  of 
conflict,  (p.  37) 

Because  success  will  depend  on  the  ability  to  think  creatively,  decide  promptly,  exploit 
technology,  adapt  easily,  and  act  as  a  team,  there  is  a  need  to  create  effective  methods  and 
techniques  to  ensure  that  future  leaders,  soldiers,  and  teams  possess  these  qualities.  The  ATTM 
and  the  Think  Like  A  Commander  (TLAC)  represent  a  method  and  tool  for  training  adaptive 
leaders. 
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Product  Objectives 

The  overall  goal  of  the  work  reported  here  was  to  establish  an  initial  knowledge  base 
regarding  use  and  implementation  of  the  Think  Like  A  Commander:  Prototype  version  1 .0 
software  application.  The  project's  technical  objectives  were  to: 

•  Provide  an  overview  of  the  Adaptive  Thinking  Training  Methodology. 

•  Introduce  the  Think  Like  A  Commander  software  package. 

•  Discuss  effective  training  techniques  and  methods  for  implementing  TLAC  training. 

•  Provide  instructor  materials  and  resource  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  ATTM  and 
TLAC. 


£ 
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Adaptive  Thinking 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  describe  a  training  methodology  called  the  Adaptive 
Thinking  Training  Methodology  (ATTM)  so  that  leaders  and  trainers  can  incorporate  the 
methodology  into  their  training  activities. 

Adaptive  Thinking  -  What  is  it  and  why  is  it  so  hard? 

Both  the  Army  Training  and  Leader  Development  Panel  Officer  Study  (2001)  and  the 
Future  Combat  Systems  Statement  of  Required  Capabilities  (2001)  highlight  the  need  for 
adaptive  leaders.  In  1999,  General  Abrams,  commander  of  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  challenged  the  behavioral  scientists  who  were  participating  in  the 
TRADOC  sponsored  Army  Experiment  6  (AE6)  program:  Find  a  method  to  train  commanders 
and  staff  officers  how  to  think  rather  than  what  to  think  and  thereby  increase  their  ability  to  think 
adaptively. 

In  AE6,  the  meaning  of  the  term  adaptive  thinking  was  illustrated  as  follows:  A  unit  has 
crossed  the  Line  of  Departure  and  is  engaged  in  executing  a  planned  military  operation. 
Unanticipated  events  occur.  The  skillful  commander  will,  performing  adaptively,  make 
adjustments  within  the  context  of  the  plan  to  either  exploit  the  advantage  or  minimize  the  harm 
of  the  unanticipated  event,  in  short,  will  adapt  to  conditions  for  a  more  successful  outcome. 

Adaptive  thinking,  as  defined  above,  can  be  thought  of  as  thinking  on  one’s  feet  framed 
in  terms  of  the  battlefield.  In  this  viewpoint  adaptive  thinking  is  not  so  much  a  type  of  thinking 
like,  for  example,  creative,  lateral,  or  out-of-the-box  thinking  but  rather  it  is  defined  by  the 
conditions  under  which  it  occurs.  They  are  the  conditions  of  military  operations,  conditions 
under  which  clear  insightful  thinking  is  very  challenging. 

The  decision-making  environment  facing  the  military  commander  is  challenging.  He 
begins  with  a  detailed  plan  but  as  he  executes,  he  must  constantly  make  adjustments,  altering 
timing,  taking  advantage  of  unforeseen  opportunities,  and  overcoming  unexpected  difficulties,  in 
short,  adjusting  or  adapting  the  plan.  The  thinking  that  underlies  these  decisions  is  not  made  in 
isolation  or  in  a  calm  reflective  environment.  He  must  do  this  thinking  while  performing  as 
commander:  assessing  the  situation,  scanning  for  new  information,  dealing  with  individuals 
under  stress,  monitoring  progress  of  multiple  activities  of  a  complex  plan.  Multitudes  of  events 
compete  for  his  attention.  No  easy  guidelines  can  be  applied.  For  example,  mistakenly  changing 
a  plan  midcourse  is  as  common  as  stubbornly  pursuing  a  failing  plan.  And  typically  there  is  the 
pressure  of  time,  as  all  options  become  less  prospective  with  delay. 

Consider  the  following  vignette. 

At  the  National  Training  Center  a  battalion  level  breach  is  underway.  The  operation  is 
progressing  typically;  the  unit  is  at  the  obstacle,  making  progress  towards  accomplishing  the 
task,  but  has  been  slowed  and  is  taking  heavy  casualties,  from  artillery.  The  commander  is  at  the 
breach  site.  Suddenly  he  receives  word  on  the  radio.  A  reconnaissance  section  has  reported  a 
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bypass.  The  commander  orders  his  companies  to  maneuver  through  the  bypass.  One,  two,  three, 
companies  maneuver  into  the  supposed  bypass,  in  reality  an  enemy  kill  zone,  and  are  destroyed. 

Experts,  in  various  fields,  are  those  who  can  perform  well  under  such  conditions.  The 
determining  factor  is  usually  not  knowledge  alone.  The  commander  in  the  example  above  had 
no  lack  of  understanding  about  the  nature  of  obstacles  and  kill  zones.  Only  two  days  earlier,  he 
had  planned  a  deliberate  defense  on  the  same  terrain  in  which  he  had  constructed  an  obstacle 
with  the  express  intent  of  inducing  the  enemy  into  his  engagement  area.  Tactical  knowledge  was 
not  the  problem;  the  difficulty  lies  in  applying  one’s  knowledge  in  complex  situations,  which  can 
overwhelm  one’s  limited  ability  to  attend  to  events  and  to  think  through  decisions  while  under 
extreme  pressure  or  stress.  Most  intermediate  level  officers  have  considerable  knowledge  about 
their  field,  but  applying  the  knowledge  during  a  real  or  simulated  military  operation  requires 
great  conscious  attention  and  is  often  done  poorly. 


The  Adaptive  Thinking  Training  Methodology 


The  solution  reached  by  the  AE6  adaptive  thinking  team  (Ross  &  Lussier,  1999)  is  called 
the  Adaptive  Thinking  Training  Methodology  (ATTM).  Deliberate  practice  exercises  are  used  to 
develop  battlefield  thinking  habits  characteristic  of  experts,  for  example,  to  model  a  thinking 
enemy,  to  see  the  battlefield  from  a  larger  perspective,  and  to  visualize  accurately,  dynamically, 
and  proactively.  Thus  the  ATTM  does  not  train  adaptive  thinking  per  se  but  focuses  on  creating 
the  automatic  habits  that  form  the  framework  in  which  battlefield  thinking  is  done  and  thereby 
enables  adaptive  thinking  during  execution  of  military  operations  to  flourish. 

The  value  of  the  methodology  can  be  seen  from  the  follow  progression: 

1 .  After  years  of  study,  reading,  and  consideration  of  problems  military  officers 
typically  develop  a  good  understanding  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  domain.  But 
knowledge  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  expert-level  performance. 

2.  Repetitive  performance  causes  thinking  processes  to  become  automatic  so  that 
they  can  be  performed  quickly  and  accurately  with  less  mental  effort. 

3.  As  more  and  more  basic  elements  become  automatic,  more  complex  models  can 
be  manipulated  without  a  proportionate  increase  in  mental  effort.  This  enables 
experts  to  use  their  knowledge  flexibly  and  creatively  in  complex  situations. 

An  important  point  about  automaticity  is  that  it  does  not  mean  mindlessness.  When  more 
functions  can  be  performed  automatically,  the  soldier  can  think  at  a  higher  level.  In  a  complex 
activity  like  battle  command,  expert  performance  levels  cannot  be  attained  without  relying  on  the 
automaticity  resulting  from  past  performance. 

Repetitive  performance  causes  behavior  to  become  automatic.  But  it  is  important  that  the 
behaviors  that  become  ingrained  conform  to  those  of  an  expert  -  that  they  are  the  right  behaviors. 
It  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  that  novices,  through  play  alone,  will  improve  rapidly  for  a  short 
time  but  then  may  continue  performing  for  decades  without  further  improvement. 

Practice,  by  itself,  does  not  make  perfect,  however,  to  become  an  expert  it  takes  perfect 
practice.  The  cornerstone  of  developing  expertise  is  the  use  of  deliberate  practice.  Studies  of 
world  class  experts  show  that  almost  invariably  the  expert  performance  reflects  extended  periods 
of  intense  training  and  preparation  (Ericsson,  Krampe,  &  Tesch-Roemer,  1993).  Describing 
deliberate  practice,  Ericsson  writes: 

. .  .subjects  ideally  should  be  given  explicit  instructions  about  the  best  method  and  be 
supervised  by  a  teacher  to  allow  individualized  diagnosis  of  errors,  informative  feedback, 
and  remedial  training... Deliberate  practice  is  a  highly  structured  aim;  the  specific  goal  of 
which  is  to  improve  performance.  Specific  tasks  are  invented  to  overcome  weaknesses, 
and  performance  is  carefully  monitored  to  provide  cues  for  ways  to  improve  it 
further... Individuals  are  motivated  to  practice  because  practice  improves  performance. 
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In  addition,  engaging  in  deliberate  practice  generates  no  immediate  monetary  rewards 
and  generates  costs  associated  with  access  to  teachers  and  training  environments. 


When  more  cognitive  functions  are  performed 
automatically,  we  can  think  at  a  higher  level. 


yfenitjaid;  dne 


Figure  1 ,  Automaticity  of  cognitive  behaviors. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  above  description,  a  key  component  of  ATTM  is  coaching,  as  subject 
matter  experts  (SMEs)  observe  and  guide  the  students  with  regard  to  the  expert  habits. 

The  ATTM  follows  the  pattern  of  deliberate  practice  exercises.  The  student  performs  the 
task,  battle  command  thinking,  under  the  observation  of  a  coach  or  mentor.  The  coach  is  ready 
to  note  the  occurrence  or  an  element  of  expert  form  during  student  performance  and  mentor  the 
student.  Thus,  the  coach  or  mentor  is  a  crucial  part  of  the  training  methodology. 

Since  its  development,  ATTM  has  been  widely  used  at  Fort  Leavenworth:  in  1999  in  the 
Advanced  Tactics  course,  in  2000  in  the  Medium  Brigade  course,  in  the  Senior  Leader’s  Course 
for  the  Initial  Brigade  Combat  Team,  and  at  the  School  for  Command  Preparation’s  Brigade  and 
Battalion  Commander  Courses,  and  at  Fort  Knox  starting  in  2001  in  the  Armor  Captain’s  Career 
Course,  and  in  the  resident  phase  of  the  Reserve  Component  Armor  Captain’s  Career  Course  - 
Distance  Learning. 
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Train  As  You  Fight  versus  Deliberate  Practice 

The  maxim  “train  as  you  fight”  has  risen  to  such  a  level  of  familiarity  in  the  U.S.  Army 
that  the  value  of  the  notion  goes  almost  unquestioned.  Yet  studies  of  the  development  of 
expertise  clearly  indicate  that  “as  you  fight”  meaning  performing  in  fully  realistic  simulated 
battles  is  neither  the  most  effective  nor  efficient  method  of  developing  expertise.  Such 
“performances”  can  help  a  novice  become  acquainted  with  applying  military  knowledge,  and  can 
reinforce  existing  knowledge  in  an  experienced  person,  but  will  not  in  and  of  themselves  lead  to 
the  development  of  expertise.  In  many  fields  where  expertise  has  been  systematically  studied, 
including  chess,  music  and  sports,  development  beyond  advanced  novice  level  requires  large 
amounts  of  deliberate  practice  (Ericsson,  Krampe  &  Tesch-Roemer,  1993)  and  good  coaching 
(Ericsson,  1996;  Chamess,  Krampe  &  Mayr,  1996).  The  combination  of  long  periods  of  study, 
relatively  few  chances  to  practice,  and  little  or  no  deliberate  practice  with  quality  coaching  has 
led  to  a  situation  in  the  army  where  most  officers  can  talk  an  excellent  battle  command  game,  but 
reveal  only  an  amateurish  effort  in  actual  performance. 

How  does  deliberate  practice  differ  from  performance  or  from  casual  exercise?  Here  are 
some  characteristics  that  distinguish  deliberate  practice. 

1.  Repetition.  Task  performance  occurs  repetitively  rather  than  at  its  naturally  occurring 
frequency.  A  goal  of  deliberate  practice  is  to  develop  habits  that  operate  expertly  and 
automatically.  If  appropriate  situations  occur  relatively  infrequently  or  widely  spaced 
apart  while  performing  “as  you  fight”  they  will  not  become  habitual  as  readily. 

2.  Focused  feedback.  Task  performance  is  evaluated  by  the  coach  or  learner  during 
performance.  There  is  a  focus  on  elements  of  form,  critical  parts  of  how  one  does  the 
task.  During  an  “as  you  fight”  performance  these  elements  appear  in  a  more  holistic 
fashion. 

3.  Immediacy  of  performance.  After  corrective  feedback  on  task  performance  there  is  an 
immediate  repetition  so  that  the  task  can  be  performed  more  in  accordance  with  expert 
norms.  When  there  is  feedback  during  “train  as  you  fight”  performance,  it  is  often 
presented  during  an  after-action  review  (AAR)  and  there  is  usually  not  an  opportunity  to 
perform  in  accordance  with  the  feedback  for  some  time. 

4.  Stop  and  start.  Because  of  the  repetition  and  feedback,  deliberate  practice  is  typically 
seen  as  a  series  of  short  performances  rather  than  a  continuous  flow. 

5.  Emphasis  on  difficult  aspects.  Deliberate  practice  will  focus  on  more  difficult  aspects. 
For  example,  when  flying  an  airp  lane  normally  only  a  small  percentage  of  one’s  flight 
time  is  consumed  by  takeoffs  and  landings.  In  deliberate  practice  simulators,  however,  a 
large  portion  of  the  time  will  be  involved  in  landings  and  takeoffs  and  relatively  little  in 
steady  level  flight.  Similarly,  rarely  occurring  emergencies  can  be  exercised  very 
frequently  in  deliberate  practice. 
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6.  Focus  on  areas  of  weakness.  Deliberate  practice  can  be  tailored  to  the  individual  and 
focused  on  areas  of  weakness.  During  “train  as  you  fight”  performances  the  individual 
will  avoid  situations  in  which  he  knows  he  is  weak,  and  rightly  so  as  there  is  a  desire  to 
do  one’s  best. 

7.  Conscious  focus.  Expert  behavior  is  characterized  by  many  aspects  being  performed 
with  little  conscious  effort.  Such  automatic  elements  have  been  built  from  past 
performances  and  constitute  skilled  behavior.  In  fact,  normally,  when  the  expert 
consciously  attends  to  the  elements,  performance  is  degraded.  In  deliberate  practice  the 
learner  may  consciously  attend  to  the  element  because  improving  performance  at  the  task 
is  more  important  in  this  situation  than  performing  one’s  best.  After  a  number  of 
repetitions  attending  to  the  element  to  assure  that  it  is  performed  as  desired,  the  learner 
resumes  performing  without  consciously  attending  to  the  element. 

8.  Work  vs.  play.  Characteristically,  deliberate  practice  feels  more  like  work  and  is  more 
effortful  than  casual  performance.  The  motivation  to  engage  in  deliberate  practice 
generally  comes  from  a  sense  that  one  is  improving  in  skill. 

9.  Active  coaching.  Typically  a  coach  must  be  very  active  during  deliberate  practice, 
monitoring  performance,  assessing  adequacy,  and  controlling  the  structure  of  training 
Typically  in  “train  as  you  fight”  performances  there  are  no  coaches.  Instead  there  are 
observers/controllers  who  attempt  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  the  performance. 
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Deliberate  Practice 


Structure  for  Deliberate  Practice  of  Battle  Command 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  considerations,  development  of  a  trainer  for  deliberate 
practice  in  battle  command  entails  construction  of  a  specialized  technology  to  provide  the 
training  and  support  the  coaching.  Such  a  development  effort  was  undertaken  by  the  Center  for 
Army  Tactics  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  with  the  support  of  TRADOC  Army 
Experiment  5  and  6  programs  and  the  Army  Transformation  Program.  The  system,  called  the 
Digital  Leader  Reaction  Course  (DLRC),  comprises  a  low  overhead  brigade  level  tactical 
simulator,  which  is  capable  of  rapid  stop  and  restart  with  some  rewind  capability  into  which 
probes  can  be  inserted  “on-the-fly.”  Lessons  learned  from  AE6  and  the  DLRC  were  used  to 
develop  the  ATTM  and  the  Think  Like  A  Commander  training  application. 

Themes 

Three  key  elements  of  the  ATTM  facilitate  the  interaction  between  the  coaches  and  the 
learners.  The  first  of  these  are  what  are  called  the  themes.  These  are  thinking  behaviors  (the 
“how  to  think”  element)  that  are  characteristic  of  high-level  tactical  experts.  They  are  the 
elements  of  expert  tactical  thinking  form  that  the  coaches  are  observing  and  the  students  are 
modeling.  While  well  known  to  most  officers  and  understood  at  a  conceptual  level,  these 
behaviors  are  often  not  exhibited  by  the  officers  during  actual  exercises.  They  have  not  become 
automatic  and  thus,  when  the  officers’  attention  is  focused,  as  it  should  be,  on  the  specific 
situation  confronting  them,  the  behaviors  are  omitted.  The  themes  for  tactical  decision-making 
are: 

•  Keep  a  focus  on  mission  and  higher  commander's  intent. 

•  Model  a  thinking  enemy. 

•  Consider  effects  of  terrain. 

•  Use  all  assets  available. 

•  Include  considerations  of  timing. 

•  Consider  where  your  fight  fits  into  the  bigger  picture  of  what  is  happening/should 

happen  both  from  friendly  and  enemy  perspectives. 

•  Exhibit  visualizations  that  are  dynamic,  proactive  and  flexible. 

•  Show  rich  contingency  thinking. 

This  is  a  good  set  for  a  tactical  exercise  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  the  behaviors  are 
characteristic  of  high-level  expert  tactical  decision-makers.  Observing  acknowledged  experts, 
these  elements  can  clearly  be  seen  guiding  their  actions.  Second,  the  concepts  are  familiar  to 
most  officers.  They  have  been  taught  to  do  these  things  and  generally  are  able  to  do  them  with 
some  degree  of  proficiency.  Third,  observations  of  officers  in  realistic  tactical  performances 
indicate  that  they  typically  do  not  perform  according  to  these  norms;  the  more  intense  the 
exercise,  the  less  likely  are  the  officers  to  exhibit  these  behaviors.  Fourth,  the  set  describes 
thinking  actions  that  can  be  characterized  as  “how  to  think”  or  “what  to  think  about”  rather  than 
“what  to  think.”  Fifth,  and  very  importantly,  the  themes  represent  thinking  behaviors  that  are 
relatively  consistent  over  a  wide  range  of  tactical  situations.  Because  of  that  consistency,  the 
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formation  of  automatic  thought  habits  will  occur  more  quickly  at  this  general  level  than  it  will 
for  the  unique  and  specific  aspects  of  each  situation,  that  is,  the  inconsistencies  of  tactical 
thinking. 

Probes 


Another  important  structural  element  that  facilitates  coaching  of  battle  command  thinking 
skills  is  the  probe.  Since  thinking  is  unobservable  it  is  not  so  simple  for  the  coach  to  watch  the 
learner  and  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  themes  are  part  of  his  or  her  thinking.  A  probe  is  a 
specific  event  inserted  in  the  exercise  and  carefully  designed  to  elicit  a  reaction  that  reveals  the 
extent  to  which  the  themes  are  considerations  in  the  student’s  thinking. 

Developing  Habits 

Habits  develop  only  through  performance.  The  more  you  repeat  a  behavior  the  more 
habitual  it  becomes,  whether  you  want  it  to  or  not.  This  is  true  of  sensorimotor  behaviors  such  as 
driving  a  car  as  well  as  cognitive  behaviors.  When  one  is  first  learning  how  to  read,  for  example, 
one’s  attention  is  focused  on  the  shape  of  the  letters  and  sounding  out  the  words.  When  the 
sounding  of  the  words  has  become  automatic,  one  must  focus  attention  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  With  practice  that  too  will  become  automatic.  One  can  read, 
understand  the  story,  and  think  about  what  the  writer  is  saying  and  whether  one  agrees  with  it. 
Most  U.S.  Army  officers  do  not  rise  to  that  level  of  automaticity  in  battlefield  thinking.  It  takes 
all  their  conscious  attention  to  operate  on  the  battlefield  and  to  grasp  the  nature  of  what  is 
happening;  there  are  few  resources  left  to  think  adaptively  about  the  events. 

Strong  habits  are  such  a  critical  component  of  expertise,  in  fact,  that  after  one  has 
attained  some  expertise,  consciously  thinking  about  habitual  elements  will  usually  degrade 
skilled  performance.  You  cannot  consciously  control  either  thought  or  action  with  the  same 
level  of  skill  and  complexity  that  you  can  learn  to  do  them  through  repetition.  Further,  stress 
narrows  focus.  Habits  predominate  in  times  of  stress,  fatigue,  and  competing  demands  for 
attention.  Under  such  conditions  people  do  what  they  have  done  most  often;  they  do  what  comes 
automatically. 

Elements  of  Form  in  Tactical  Thinking 

Deliberate  practice  is  at  the  heart  of  the  ATTM.  In  order  to  conduct  the  training  the 
coaches  must  identify  specific  elements  of  form  modeled  by  SMEs.  For  the  Combined  Arms 
Battle  Command  Course,  the  elements  are  called  Themes  of  Battlefield  Thinking. 

Deliberate  Practice 

Based  on  classic  Behaviorist  learning  theory,  deliberate  practice  involves  performing 
while  focusing  on  selected  elements  of  form.  The  elements  are  compared  against  an  expert 
standard,  and  consciously  controlled  so  that  they  conform  to  the  standard.  The  behavior  is 
repeated  until  it  is  performed  automatically  with  improved  form.  Deliberate  practice  can  be 
applied  to  thinking  behavior  as  well.  The  themes  discussed  earlier  represent  patterns  of  thought 
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characteristic  of  good  decision  makers  that  are  typically  lacking  at  the  student’s  level, 
particularly  when  they  are  performing  in  a  stressful  environment. 

Leaders  must  have  both  extensive  knowledge  and  have  learned  to  apply  that  knowledge 
skillfully  through  practice.  But  study  and  practice  alone  do  not  ensure  expertise.  Repetitious 
performance  alone  only  ingrains  habits;  it  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  improvement  of 
performance.  Deliberate  practice  involves  the  performance  of  exercises  specifically  designed  to 
improve  performance.  Deliberate  practice  is  the  basis  of  most  coaching. 

The  steps  of  deliberate  practice  are  familiar  and  adapt  well  to  the  U.S.  Army's  training 
methodology  of  Task  -  Conditions  -  Standards: 

1.  Identify  the  elements  of  expert  form.  One  must  first  know  how  experts  perform  the 
tasks  and  select  elements  to  model.  The  goal  is  to  model  task  performance  after 
experts.  Otherwise  you  are  just  performing  the  task  in  your  usual  fashion  and  will  not 
necessarily  improve. 

2.  Coach/Mentor  notes  discrepancies  from  expert  form.  The  learner  performs  the 
task  and  compares  his  form  with  the  model.  A  coach/mentor  can  be  important  in  this 
step. 

3.  The  learner  performs  the  task  while  attending  to  the  element.  The  expert 
normally  performs  without  conscious  attention  to  the  element  of  form.  In  fact  doing 
so  would  typically  degrade  performance.  Here,  however,  the  learner  does  attend  to 
the  element  to  ensure  he  performs  it  in  the  desired  manner. 

4.  Behavior  is  repeated  until  habitual.  The  behavior  is  repeated.  It  is  important  that 
form  be  as  correct  as  possible. 

5.  Performance  without  attending  to  element.  Conscious  attention  is  removed.  The 
learner  tries  to  perform  the  task  correctly  without  attending  to  the  element  of  form. 

Deliberate  Practice  of  Thinking  and  Reasoning  Tasks 

Deliberate  practice  is  a  well-known  methodology  for  training  in  sports  as  well  as  many 
other  fields,  for  example,  playing  a  musical  instrument.  The  U.S.  Army  makes  extensive  use  of 
the  methodology  in  training  gunnery  and  in  flight  school.  Soviet  chess  trainers  have  made 
successful  use  of  the  technique.  They  are  one  of  the  first  to  apply  it  to  a  purely  thinking  task 
involving  decision-making  in  a  performance  environment. 

Collective  tactical  exercises,  such  as  those  at  a  Combat  Training  Center  (CTC),  do  not 
currently  apply  deliberate  practice  methodology.  Instead  they  exercise  the  habits  already 
existing  in  the  soldiers.  At  the  CTC  the  exercise  does  not  stop  for  the  O/Cs  (coaches)  to  correct 
and  the  students  do  not  repeat  the  behavior  according  to  correct  form.  Also  the  CTC  involves  a 
full-blown  performance,  while  in  deliberate  practice  elements  of  form  can  be  isolated  with  the 
learner  paying  attention  to  those  elements.  At  the  CTC  the  unit  is  trying  to  perform  at  its  best 
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level.  When  one  attends  to  the  elements  of  form  it  often  degrades  performance.  Therefore 
during  a  performance  at  the  level  of  the  CTC  when  one  is  trying  to  be  most  effective  it  is 
inappropriate  to  attend  to  individual  elements.  At  the  end  of  the  exercise,  at  the  after-action 
review  the  leaders  may  realize  some  of  the  mistakes  they  made  but  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  perform  the  task  correctly  according  to  the  specified  standard.  The  realization  of  error  alone 
will  not  generally  improve  performance  because,  as  in  the  example  of  the  commander  at  the 
breach  site,  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  are  not  the  fault.  After  years  of  schooling  and 
study  most  leaders  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  knowledge.  But  they  may  have  little  practical 
experience  applying  the  knowledge  and  what  experience  they  gain  in  exercises  is  most  often  not 
done  in  a  deliberate  fashion.  Therefore,  leaders  tend  to  not  be  skillful  in  applying  the  knowledge 
they  possess. 

Army  tactical  exercises  are  like  scrimmage  games  played  under  realistic  conditions. 
Anyone  who  has  coached  a  sports  team  knows  that  players  improve  their  skills  most  at  practice 
during  drills  and  exercises  under  the  influence  of  coaching,  not  at  scrimmages.  Deliberate 
practice  is  specifically  designed  to  improve  performance.  During  work  activities  you  must  act 
with  skills  you  have  -  “go  with  what  you  got”  -  and  during  stressful  performance  you  must  go 
with  what  is  most  ingrained.  During  deliberate  practice,  however,  you  improve  and  expand  the 
skills  you  have. 

A  simple  illustration:  in  a  tournament,  a  professional  golfer  with  a  weak  shot  from  a  sand 
trap  will  take  risks  to  avoid  landing  in  a  trap.  In  deliberate  practice  he  or  she  may  hit  repeatedly 
from  a  trap.  It  Is  characteristic  of  deliberate  practice  that  you  focus  on  behaviors  that  you  do  not 
yet  perform  well,  while  in  performance  you  avoid  such  weaknesses  as  far  as  possible. 

Knowledge  and  study,  deliberate  practice,  and  collective  exercises  are  all  important  In 
producing  expertise.  See  figure  2. 


Deliberate  Practice  is  an  Important  Part  of 
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Figure  2.  Deliberate  Practice  Training  Strategy. 
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Think  Like  A  Commander 


Think  Like  a  Commander  is  a  prototype  individual  commander  trainer  designed  to  apply 
deliberate  practice  concepts  to  train  the  battlefield  thinking  habits  that  underpin  such  tasks  as 
planning,  predicting,  visualizing,  deciding,  and  directing.  The  prototype  system  involves 
presentation  of  scenario-based  situations  and  structured  questioning  to  elicit  the  individual’s 
mental  models  and  thought  habits.  The  prototype  system  includes  an  initial  set  of  eight 
situations. 

Development  of  Think  Like  A  Commander  for  the  Armor  Captains  ’  Career  Course 

The  development  of  Think  Like  A  Commander  for  ACCC  began  with  an  analysis  of 
brigade  and  battalion  commander  vignettes  developed  by  ARI  for  the  School  for  Command 
Preparation  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  analysis  focused  on  determining  the  tactical  situations  that 
were  appropriate  for  the  captain  level  and  determining  what,  if  any,  revisions  were  needed  to 
make  the  vignettes  appropriate.  The  focus  was  not  exclusively  on  company  command,  rather, 
the  focus  was  on  positions  that  a  captain  would  be  expected  to  perform.  Small  Group  Instructors 
(SGI)  at  the  U.S.  Armor  Center’s  Armor  Captains  Career  Course  performed  the  analysis  and 
revisions.  Once  the  analysis  was  completed  the  vignettes  were  appropriately  modified.  The 
analysis  and  modification  resulted  In  eight  vignettes  that  encompass  offensive,  defensive,  and 
stability  and  support  operations. 

An  important  component  of  the  vignette  development  process  was  a  determination  of  the 
important  considerations  a  student  should  comprehend  or  “see”  after  watching  the  vignette. 

These  indicators  are  key  teaching  points  for  each  vignette  and  represent  the  important  aspects  of 
the  scenario  that  should  cue  the  student  thinking  process.  For  each  vignette,  10  to  16  indicators 
were  determined.  Students  and  coaches  can  use  the  vignette-specific  indicators  to  indicate 
whether  a  particular  theme  was  exhibited  in  the  student’s  thinking.  For  example,  the  theme  of 
“model  a  thinking  enemy”  applies  across  all  vignettes,  but  the  considerations  that  students  should 
make  if  they  are  modeling  a  thinking  enemy  are  different  for  each  vignette.  Thus,  the  indicators 
fulfill  the  role  of  probes  as  described  earlier. 

In  conjunction  with  the  modifications  of  the  tactical  vignettes,  an  analysis  of  the  ATTM 
was  conducted  to  develop  a  mechanism  for  developing  an  automated  system  to  deliver  the 
training  content,  collect  student  responses,  and  provide  feedback  on  student  performance.  As  a 
result,  a  computer-based-training  program  was  developed  to  deliver  the  training  material  and 
collect  data  during  the  use  of  the  training.  The  application  was  developed  in  Microsoft  Visual 
Basic  6.0  and  provides  direct  links  to  audio-video  files  that  present  the  tactical  vignette. 
Furthermore,  the  application  provides  for  automated  data  collection  of  student  responses  to  the 
vignettes,  determines  the  amount  of  time  student  spend  on  tasks,  provides  additional  tools,  and 
includes  a  mechanism  for  student  feedback. 

The  program  was  developed  using  sound  instructional  design  practices  and  included 
students  and  instructors  in  the  development  process.  All  materials  were  developed  with  SGIs 
from  the  ACCC  and  included  a  user  jury  with  students  from  those  classes.  The  user  jury 
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provided  valuable  feedback  and  suggested  a  number  of  revisions  to  the  application,  both  in  style 
of  presentation  and  function. 

The  following  figures  are  screen  captures  for  the  training  application  and  are  provided  to 
give  the  instructor  or  mentor  a  better  understanding  of  the  actual  flow  of  the  training. 

Figure  3  contains  a  screen  shot  of  the  main  screen.  The  student  is  provided  with  several 
options.  First,  the  student  can  watch  the  “Road  to  War,”  a  short  audio-video  file  that  provides  an 
overview  of  the  current  state  of  affairs.  There  are  two  other  audio-video  files  available  to  the 
user.  The  first  provides  an  overview  of  Adaptive  Thinking  and  is  used  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  training  methodology  (U.S.  Army  Training 
Initiatives  Office,  TRADOC  DOST,  1999).  The  second  provides  a  replay  of  an  interview  with 
BG  (ret.)  Wass  de  Czege  (U.S.  Army  Training  Initiatives  Office,  TRADOC  DCST,  2000),  and 
outlines  the  adaptive  thinking  methodology. 


Figure  3.  Think  Like  A  Commander  -  Main  Screen. 

Finally,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Main  screen,  the  student  is  provided  with  a 
description  of  the  eight  vignettes.  By  selecting  a  vignette,  the  student  is  taken  to  the  next  step  in 
the  training  program. 
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Figure  4.  Think  Like  A  Commander  -  Vignette  Screen. 

A  tactical  situation  is  described  in  animated  and  narrated  format.  Typically,  a  vignette 
presentation  will  last  for  two  to  four  minutes  in  length.  Figure  4  provides  a  representation  of  the 
vignette  presentation. 

Once  the  vignette  presentation  is  completed,  the  student  is  automatically  transferred  to 
the  Notes  section  (see  Figure  5).  This  is  where  the  student  is  asked  to  think  about  and  document 
everything  from  the  situation  that  should  be  considered  before  making  a  decision.  Here,  the 
student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  formulate  a  process  or  model  to  use  for  tactical  problem 
solving.  The  process  is  expedited  by  the  use  of  the  TLAC  Themes  previously  mentioned. 


5  S  RAC  -  [Vignette  1 :  trouble  in  Mclouth  -  Notes J 
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Figure  5.  Think  Like  A  Commander  -  Notes  Screen. 

The  student  is  given  several  tools  (located  on  the  right  hand  side)  to  complete  the  process. 
First,  the  students  are  given  links  to  information  about  each  of  the  eight  themes.  They  are  used 
to  reinforce  the  meaning  and  utility  of  the  themes  and  help  to  integrate  the  themes  into  the 
students  thinking  framework  or  model.  Second,  the  student  is  provided  with  a  text  copy  of  the 
script.  The  script  is  used  to  allow  the  student  to  review  the  content  of  the  vignette.  It  allows 
students  to  get  a  better  understanding  for  the  need  for  “active  listening”  when  confronted  with  a 
problem.  Typically,  students  will  consider  several  variables  or  issues  concerning  the  vignette, 
and  then  using  the  tools  provided  will  consider  several  other  issues.  In  a  real  world  setting,  the 
tools  may  not  be  available;  therefore,  they  try  harder  to  think  about  important  elements  as  they 
are  confronted  with  them.  Active  listening,  therefore,  also  helps  to  expedite  the  thinking  process 
by  forcing  officers  to  consider  and  assimilate  considerations  rapidly. 

The  Notes  page  also  contains  links  to  the  important  maps  required  for  the  vignette,  a  link 
to  the  Rules  of  Engagement  for  the  scenario,  and  a  link  to  allow  the  student  to  replay  the 
vignette. 

The  interaction  the  student  makes  with  the  Notes  page  are  recorded  for  analysis, 
including  the  free  text  input,  the  tools  the  student  utilizes,  and  the  order  in  which  the  tools  are 
used.  Furthermore,  the  system  creates  a  record  of  the  themes  the  student  requests  assistance 
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with.  The  data  is  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  the  student  to  assimilate  the 
themes.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of  time  the  student  spends  on  the  task  is  recorded,  allowing 
researchers  to  calculate  the  rate  of  improvement  throughout  the  use  of  the  eight  vignettes. 

After  completing  the  Notes  section,  the  student  is  taken  to  the  class  discussion  section  of 
the  program  (see  Figure  6).  Here  the  student  and  SGI  are  provided  with  the  tools  needed  to 
facilitate  the  discussion.  The  tools  include  the  required  maps,  vignette  script,  rules  of 
engagement,  and  the  list  of  considerations  the  student  provided  for  the  vignette. 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  key  component  of  the  ATTM  and  TLAC  is  the  coaching  a 
SME  provides  by  observing  and  guiding  the  students  with  regard  to  the  expert  habits.  During  the 
class  discussion  students  should  be  encouraged/required  to  discuss  and/or  defend  considerations 
relevant  to  the  vignette.  Class  members  discuss  the  second  and  third-order  effects  related  to 
actions  students  suggest.  The  SGI,  as  a  mentor,  facilitates  the  discussion  and  is  actively 
monitoring  performance,  assessing  adequacy,  and  controlling  the  structure  of  training. 
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Figure  6.  Think  Like  A  Commander  -  Discussion. 

The  final  phase  of  the  training  methodology  is  the  Self-Assessment  section  of  the 
program  (see  Figure  7).  Here,  the  student  is  shown  the  set  of  indicators  developed  by  tactical 
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experts  for  the  vignette.  These  considerations  are  unique  to  each  vignette  and  represent  some  of 
the  important  information  a  soldier  should  attend  to  in  making  a  decision.  Typically,  there  are  1 0 
to  16  key  considerations  for  each  vignette  with  1  to  4  for  each  theme.  The  student  is  provided 
with  the  notes  they  made  earlier  in  the  program  allowing  for  a  quick  comparison  of  their 
thoughts  to  those  of  the  experts.  They  are  asked,  based  on  their  earlier  input,  to  place 
checkmarks  before  the  expert  considerations  that  they  previously  considered. 


Figure  7.  Think  Like  A  Commander  -  Feedback. 

Students  are  also  asked  to  make  the  same  evaluation  on  the  class  as  a  whole.  The 
purpose  in  this  step  is  to  allow  the  student  to  get  a  true  representation  of  their  individual 
performance.  For  example,  a  student  may  only  get  fifty  percent  of  the  important  considerations 
for  a  vignette.  During  the  class  discussion,  however,  ninety  to  one  hundred  percent  of  the  key 
considerations  may  be  discussed.  Students  may  inappropriately  believe  that  their  performance 
was  directly  linked  to  the  performance  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  This  individual  feedback 
supplements  and  complements  the  feedback  given  by  the  SGI  mentor  during  the  class  discussion 
phase  of  the  training. 

Once  the  students  rate  their  performance,  they  are  given  direct  feedback  for  each 
individual  theme.  For  example,  a  student  may  be  told  that  he  or  she  got  1  out  of  4  correct  for  the 
“Model  a  Thinking  Enemy”  theme.  The  student  is  then  able  to  access  additional  information  to 
focus  his  future  thinking  process. 
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Using  Think  Like  A  Commander 


Planning  and  Preparing  for  the  Training  Event 

The  instructor  or  trainer  should  conduct  a  formal  review  of  the  Think  Like  A  Commander 
themes  (Appendix  A),  vignettes  (Appendix  B  and  TLAC  application),  teaching  points  (Appendix 
C),  instructor’s  notes  (Appendix  D),  and  slides  (Appendix  E)  prior  to  class  instruction.  The 
instructor  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  computer-based  training  application  in  order  to 
instruct  students  on  its  use.  The  software  application  was  developed  with  specific  training 
design  characteristics  in  mind  in  order  to  insure  ease  of  use. 

As  described  above,  a  number  of  tools  and  materials  are  provided  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  Think  Like  A  Commander  methodology.  While  the  tools  provide  a  roadmap,  they  do  not 
need  to  be  followed  as  strict  doctrine.  Instructors  should  use  the  materials  to  introduce  topics 
and  issues  that  relate  to  the  materials  they  wish  to  discuss  in  class.  Therefore,  the  Think  Like  a 
Commander  vignettes  can  address  as  many  or  as  few  topics  as  the  instructor  desires. 

Conducting  the  Training  Exercise 

Once  the  instructor  is  familiar  with  the  TLAC  products  the  training  exercise  can  start.  To 
begin,  the  instructor  should  introduce  the  TLAC  training  methodology  to  the  training  audience. 
This  should  include  a  brief  overview  of  adaptive  thinking.  Two  videos  included  in  the  TLAC 
training  application  assist  the  instructor  in  introducing  the  training  methodology.  The  first 
provides  an  overview  of  Adaptive  Thinking  and  is  used  to  provide  the  student  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  training  methodology  (U.S.  Army  Training  Initiatives 
Office,  TRADOC  DCST,  1999).  The  second  provides  a  replay  of  an  interview  with  BG  (ret.) 
Wass  de  Czege  (U.S.  Army  Training  Initiatives  Office,  TRADOC  DCST,  2000),  and  outlines  the 
adaptive  thinking  methodology. 

After  introducing  adaptive  thinking  and  the  TLAC  application,  the  instructor  should 
allow  the  students  to  watch  the  Road  to  War  video.  This  video  will  give  students  an  overview  of 
the  overall  scenario  and  situation  from  which  the  TLAC  vignettes  were  developed. 

Finally,  the  instructor  can  assign  a  vignette  from  those  available  to  start  the  training. 

After  watching  the  audio/video  file,  the  student  is  asked  to  analyze  the  vignette  and  determine 
key  variables  and  considerations  that  are  important  based  on  the  situation.  The  student  can  use 
the  tools  provided  to  assist  in  developing  their  list. 

Once  the  class  completes  this  process,  the  class  discussion  can  be  initiated.  During  the 
class  discussion  the  instructor  should  provide  coaching  to  improve  student  understanding.  The 
class  discussion  should  require  students  to  produce  decisions,  visualize,  or  make 
recommendations  that  require  adaptive  thinking.  Instructors  can  cross-train  students  by  putting 
them  in  a  role  other  than  their  primary  functional  areas.  During  the  discussion,  instructors  or 
mentors  should  provide  students  with  an  expert  perspective  and  evaluate  performance  on  the 
thinking  and  decision-making  process. 
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Planning  the  Adaptive  Thinking  Training  Class  Discussion 

Planning  is  a  key  component  to  conducting  a  successful  class  discussion.  A  good 
discussion  plan  will  address  the  focus  of  the  discussion,  the  length  and  type  of  discussion,  and 
resources  required  to  prepare  and  conduct  the  discussion.  This  plan  should  be  developed  early 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  training  plan  to  properly  manage  the  time  available.  In  developing  a 
discussion  plan,  instructors  should: 

•  Review  the  key  considerations, 

•  Review  the  Instructor’s  Notes,  and 

•  Select  potential  discussion  slides. 

Review  of  Objectives  and  Intent.  Using  training  aids  and  products  provided  in 
Appendixes  B,  C,  D  and  E,  the  instructor/mentor  should  review  the  vignette  and  key 
considerations  that  were  presented  during  the  vignette.  The  instructor  should  determine  the 
students  understanding  of  what  happen  during  vignette  and  the  key  decisions  that  were  made. 
This  discussion  should  add  relevance  to  the  follow-on  topics  of  discussion. 

Focusing  on  four  to  six  key  considerations  (or  teaching  points)  will  allow  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  training  event  and  discovery  of  the  processes  that  were  involved  surrounding 
the  vignette.  In  conducting  the  class  discussion,  instructors  should: 

•  Conduct  the  class  discussion  as  soon  as  possible, 

•  Focus  on  the  8  themes  and  events/evidence  that  they  were  being  used  in  cognitive 
thought, 

•  Focus  on  key  events  that  should  have  led  to  certain  considerations, 

•  Provide  an  open  environment  for  an  honest  discussion 

•  Focus  on  critical  time  leading  up  to  a  decision,  and  consider  the  second  and  third  order 
effects  of  decisions  made  (what  would  happen  as  a  response  to  that  decision?),  and 

•  Encourage  students  to  talk  through  their  decision  making  process  and  discover  the  factors 
that  went  into  their  thought  processes. 

Further,  the  discussion  should  focus  on: 

•  The  time  and  events  leading  up  to  and  including  the  commander  making  a  key  decision, 
and 

•  Why  a  certain  decision  should  be  made. 

•  Understanding  how  to  apply  the  8  themes. 

The  instructor  should  always  wrap  up  the  discussion  by  refocusing  the  students  on  the 
training  objectives  and  any  adjustments  that  should  be  made,  before  turning  class  back  to  the 
students,  where  the  students  can  complete  the  self-evaluation  section  of  the  training. 

More  information  on  techniques  for  the  class  discussion  will  be  presented  in  the 
following  section. 
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Student-Mentor  Interactions 


This  section  describes  how  the  interaction  between  the  coach  and  students  is  facilitated. 
The  remainder  of  this  paper  focuses  on  the  qualities  of  the  coach-student  interaction  as  described 
by  Ross  &  Lussier  (1999). 

Scaffolding.  The  goal  of  adaptive  thinking  is  for  students  to  automatize  their  thinking 
habits  about  tactical  problems.  In  TLAC,  students  think  about  the  tactical  problem  on  their  own. 
During  the  class  discussion,  the  instructor  needs  to  make  sure  the  student’s  thinking  process  is 
correct;  that  it  models  an  expert  thinking  process.  To  help  them  generate  their  analysis  of  what  is 
going  on  in  a  situation  and  what  effect  will  be  generated  by  various  actions,  the  themes  can  be 
used  to  help  bring  the  situation  in  focus.  One  way  of  training  an  expert  thinking  process  is  for 
instructors  to  encourage  simple  “what  if’  questions  as  the  group  discusses  the  vignette.  The 
instructor  should  help  them  “close  in”  on  what  is  going  on  and  what  effect  certain  actions  would 
have. 


Again,  using  the  themes  to  examine  the  situation  from  several  perspectives  can  encourage 
deeper  understanding.  Some  students,  during  the  class  discussion,  only  try  to  confirm  their 
original  assessment  while  other  students  will  tend  to  look  at  variations  in  so  many  things  at  once 
that  they  do  not  know  what  is  causing  what  or  what  effect  some  action  will  have.  Scaffolding 
can  address  these  tendencies  and  produce  more  successful  hypothesis  generation. 

“Scaffolding  has  been  described  as  a  process  that  enables  a. . .  novice  to  solve  a  problem, 
carry  out  a  task,  or  achieve  a  goal  which  would  be  beyond  his  unassisted  efforts”  (Wood,  Bruner, 
&  Ross,  1976,  p.  90).  “The  hallmark  of  scaffolded  instruction  is  its  interactive  nature....  Critical 
to  the  teaching-learning  process  is  the  role  of  dialogue;  it  is  the  means  by  which  support  is 
provided  and  adjusted....  The  relationship  between  the  learner  and  the  teacher  in  this  supportive 
dialogue  is  to  be  contrasted  with  that  observed  when  students  are  left  to  discover  or  invent 
strategies  independently  or  when  students  are  passive  observers  who  receive  demonstrations  and 
are  ‘talked  at’  regarding  strategy  use”  (Palincsar,  1986,  pp.  74-75). 

Observing  students  as  they  actively  struggle  with  problems  is  the  first  step  to  good 
scaffolding.  Scaffolding  starts  to  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  students  receive  the  challenge,  and 
they  start  trying  to  understand  what  the  problem  is  and  how  it  can  be  approached.  After 
hypothesis  generation,  during  group  discussion,  the  instructor  may  need  to  provide  scaffolding 
by  using  the  themes  to  help  the  students  focus  on  relevant  information.  The  instructor  may  also 
need  to  demonstrate  some  basic  considerations  or  teaching  points. 

Good  battlefield  thinking  distinguishes  successful  and  unsuccessful  commanders,  but 
students  may  lack  the  skills  to  know  how  to  think  about  tactical  problems.  First,  they  may  not 
recognize  structure  of  good  tactical  thinking;  it  consists  of  variables  and  the  relationship  between 
them.  For  example,  if  we  do  this  action  using  these  resources,  we  can  expect  this  outcome. 
Second,  students  may  not  be  able  to  adapt  their  situational  assessment  as  new  information  is 
received.  Students,  who  can’t  easily  relate  new  information  to  their  current  battlefield 
assessment,  resist  changing  their  thinking  in  the  face  of  anomalous  data  by  ignoring  it, 
reinterpreting  it,  or  making  only  marginal  changes  to  their  assessment.  As  one  instructor  in  the 
Field  Artillery  Captain’s  Career  Course  observed  during  a  simulation-based  student  exercise,  the 
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students  “picked  a  bad  road”  and  continued  down  it  regardless  of  what  happened.  The  students 
seemed  to  be  in  a  comfort  zone  by  sticking  to  their  plan  regardless  of  new  input.  Third,  students 
may  also  err  the  other  way  and  abandon  their  ideas  because  they  just  do  not  know  how  to  relate 
new  information  to  a  hypothesis.  They  may  “jump  to  conclusions”  that  an  assessment  is  wrong 
based  on  one  bit  of  conflicting  information.  If  they  cannot  adapt  their  thinking  to  new 
information  that  does  not  exactly  fit  their  original  concept  of  the  situation,  their  performance  will 
be  less  adaptive. 

Asking  Questions 

Much  of  scaffolding  depends  on  the  instructor’s  ability  to  ask  the  right  kind  of  questions. 
Good  questions  help  the  instructor  to  gain  insight  into  the  students’  thinking  process  and 
stimulate  the  students  to  reflect  on  their  conclusions  and  methods.  At  the  most  basic  level,  good 
questions  are  respectful  and  thoughtful.  It’s  okay  to  have  fun  during  the  learning  process,  but 
questions  that  offend  students  and  put  them  on  the  defensive  are  not  useful. 

Good  questions  stimulate  thoughtful  observation  by  the  students,  and  help  students’ 
attend  to  their  own  ideas,  not  the  instructor’s  ideas.  Good  questions  build  good  habits  of  thinking 
in  such  areas  as  drawing  conclusions,  observing,  seeing  issues  from  more  than  one  perspective, 
and  questioning  assumptions.  The  instructor  must  leave  responsibility  to  the  students,  and  follow 
the  “rhythm”  of  the  thinking  process.  Introduction  of  information  that  students  are  not  ready  for, 
in  either  the  form  of  a  question  or  a  mini-lecture,  will  have  little  or  no  impact  on  the  students’ 
thinking.  Good  questions  invite  response  and  build  trust  for  continued  interaction.  Some 
students  may  have  an  initial  resistance  to  the  open  forum  of  discussion  used  in  this  type  of 
instructional  approach.  Instructors  may  have  to  work  to  learn  to  ask  good  questions,  and 
students  may  need  to  learn  how  to  respond. 

Good  questions: 

•  Are  clearly  stated. 

•  Focus  on  the  big  ideas  and  get  students  “out  of  the  weeds.” 

•  Make  students  search  productively  for  an  answer. 

•  Make  learners  consider  new  perspective. 

Bad  questions  are: 

•  Disrespectful. 

•  Trivial. 

•  Too  big  in  scope. 

•  Closed  ended  (yes  or  no  answer  required). 

•  “Trick”  questions. 

•  Ones  you  are  really  anxious  to  answer  yourself  as  an  instructor. 
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Things  to  remember  as  you  learn  to  scaffold  the  thinking  skills  of  others  during  training: 

•  Intervention  with  scaffolding  can  alleviate  student  frustration  and  enhance  the  learning 
experience,  but  should  not  take  away  all  responsibility  from  the  students. 

•  Lack  of  or  ineffective  scaffolding  leads  to  very  high  student  frustration  levels  and  an 
overall  reduction  in  learning  efficiency.  Strike  a  balance  between  challenge  and  support. 

•  The  goal  is  not  to  tell  the  student  that  they  were  right  or  wrong,  but  to  lead  the  student  to 
effective  thinking  techniques. 

•  The  only  way  to  learn  to  facilitate  other  people’s  development,  as  described  here,  is  to  try 
it  and  reflect  on  your  success. 

Conclusion 

The  term  “adaptive  thinking”  was  previously  described  as  the  “cognitive  behavior  of  an 
officer  who  is  confronted  by  unanticipated  circumstances  during  the  execution  of  a  planned 
military  operation”  (Lussier  et  al.,  2000).  The  TLAC  program  is  one  way  to  address  the  need  for 
focused  deliberate  practice  of  battlefield  thinking  skills.  That  is,  TLAC  is  one  way  to  train 
adaptive  thinking  behaviors.  Instructors  are  encouraged  to  use  the  adaptive  thinking 
methodology  during  other  activities  to  help  reinforce  the  training  by  allowing  students  additional 
opportunities  to  practice  expert  tacticians’  thinking  patterns. 
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Appendix  A 

Think  Like  A  Commander  Themes  of  Battlefield  Thinking 

Keep  a  Focus  on  the  Mission  and  Higher’s  Intent. 

•  Commanders  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  purpose  and  results  they  are  directed  to 
achieve — even  when  unusual  and  critical  events  may  draw  them  in  a  different  direction. 

Model  a  Thinking  Enemy 

•  Commanders  must  not  forget  that  the  adversary  is  a  reasoning  human  being,  intent  on 
defeating  them — its  tempting  to  simplify  the  battlefield  by  treating  the  enemy  as  static  or 
simply  reactive. 

Consider  Effects  of  Terrain 

•  Commanders  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  operational  effects  of  the  terrain  on  which  they 
must  fight— every  combination  of  terrain  and  weather  has  a  significant  effect  on  what  can 
and  should  be  done  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

Use  All  Assets  Available 

•  Commanders  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  synergistic  effects  of  fighting  their  command  as  a 
combined  arms  team — this  includes  not  only  all  assets  under  their  command,  but  also 
those  which  higher  headquarters  might  bring  to  bear  to  assist  them. 

Consider  Timing 

•  Commanders  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  time  they  have  available  to  them  to  get  things 
done — a  good  sense  of  how  much  time  it  takes  to  accomplish  various  battlefield  tasks  and 
the  proper  use  of  that  sense  is  a  vital  combat  multiplier. 

See  the  Big  Picture 

•  Commanders  must  remain  aware  of  what  is  happening  around  them  and  how  it  might 
effect  their  operations  and  how  what  they  do  can  effect  others’  operations — a  narrow 
focus  on  your  own  fight  can  get  you  blind-sided. 

Visualize  the  Battlefield 

•  Commanders  must  be  able  to  visualize  a  fluid  and  dynamic  battlefield  with  some 
accuracy  and  use  this  visualization  to  their  advantage — a  commander  who  develops  this 
difficult  skill  can  reason  proactively  like  no  other. 

Consider  Contingencies  and  Remain  Flexible 

•  Commanders  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  old  maxim  that  “no  plan  survives  the  first 
shot” — flexible  plans  and  well  thought  out  contingencies  result  in  rapid,  effective 
responses  under  fire. 
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Appendix  B 

Overview  of  the  Think  Like  A  Commander  Scenarios 

Vignette  1:  Trouble  in  Mclouth 

A  refuel  mission  runs  into  a  refugee  roadblock.  Large  crowds  and  a  small  amount  of  time 
constrain  you.  How  will  you  continue  the  mission  while  dealing  with  the  host  nation  and  the 
media? 


Vignette  2:  Save  the  Shrine 

Enemy  agents  have  spread  misinformation  in  an  attempt  to  disrupt  your  timing. 
Angry  civilian  convoys  are  on  the  move.  How  will  this  influence  your  mission? 

Vignette  3:  The  Recon  Fight 

The  enemy’s  recon  has  been  defeated,  but  the  Dakotans  unit  boundaries  appear  to 
have  shifted.  Your  western-most  scout  has  been  lost.  How  will  you  counter  the  enemy’s 
projected  movements? 


Vignette  4:  A  Shift  in  Forces 

A  semi-successful  air  attack  leaves  the  enemy  stronger  than  anticipated.  Lead 
elements  of  the  enemy  tank  division  may  be  headed  in  your  direction.  Most  of  your 
resources  are  committed.  Can  you  adjust  your  plan  to  deal  with  the  shift  in  forces? 

VignetteS:  The  Attack  Begins 

3  hours  prior  to  attack,  you’re  bogged  down  in  a  minefield  while  taking  HE  fire.  Can  you 
accomplish  your  mission? 


Vignette  6:  The  Bigger  Picture 

Your  task  force  crossed  the  LD  10  minutes  ago  and  all  is  proceeding  well.  Too  well.  A 
large  number  of  enemy  troops  are  moving  forward  under  white  flag.  The  main  defensive  belt 
appears  to  be  crumbling,  but  the  security  zone  continues  to  fight.  How  will  you  handle  this? 

Vignette  7:  Looking  Deep 

Enemy  forces  appear  to  be  regaining  control  and  repositioning  offensive  forces.  Are 
they  planning  to  retake  the  initiative  or  are  they  bolstering  their  defense?  How  does  this 
influence  your  plans? 


Vignette  8:  Before  the  Attack 


The  enemy’s  mechanized  army  is  building  much  faster  than  expected.  Every  hour 
will  result  in  increased  casualties  upon  engagement.  You  need  to  move  up  your  attack.  How 
will  you  adjust  to  accommodate  the  change  in  the  corps  schedule? 
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Appendix  C 

Teaching  Points  for  the  Think  Like  A  Commander  Scenarios 

Vignette  1:  Trouble  in  Mclouth 

Keep  Focus  on  Mission/Higher  Intent 

•  What  was  the  back-up  plan? 

•  How  will  the  host  nation  respond  to  my  actions? 

•  How  do  the  ROE  apply  in  this  situation? 

Model  a  Thinking  Enemy 

•  What  do  the  civilians  want?  Food?  Transportation? 

•  Is  there  a  hostile  intent  here? 

•  How  can  we  best  influence  these  people?  Crowd  leader(s)?  Local  official? 

•  How  will  the  media  be  used  by  the  enemy? 

Consider  Effects  of  Terrain 

•  What  other  routes  are  available? 

Use  all  Available  Assets 

•  Can  I  get  civil  affairs  support? 

•  How  can  I  best  use  the  media? 

•  What  can  the  Centralian  military  and  local  agencies  do  to  support  us? 

•  Are  there  alternative  ways  to  get  fuel  to  ROSE? 

Consider  Timing 

•  How  much  time  do  I  have  to  make  a  decision? 

See  the  Bigger  Picture 

•  Can  the  get  by  without  refueling  in  ROSE? 

Visualize  the  Battlefield 

•  What  could  have  been  done  to  avoid  this? 

Consider  Contingencies  and  Remain  Flexible 

•  How  can  this  situation  get  worse?  How  can  it  be  solved? 
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Vignette  2:  Save  the  Shrine 


Keep  Focus  on  Mission/Higher  Intent 

•  How  do  I  apply  the  ROE  in  this  situation? 

•  What  coordination  do  I  need  to  make  with  adjacent  units? 

•  What  compromises  can  be  reached  to  alleviate  civilian’s  fears? 

Model  A  Thinking  Enemy 

•  What  do  they  intend  to  accomplish  with  these  disruptions?  Disrupt  my  defensive 
preparations? 

•  What  response  is  the  enemy  anticipating  and  what  will  escalate  the  situation? 

•  How  do  you  distinguish  between  those  who  want  to  cause  harm  versus  others? 

Consider  Effects  of  Terrain 

•  What  information  can  I  collect  with  route  recon? 

•  Can  the  convoys  bypass  checkpoints? 

Use  all  Available  Assets 

•  What  assets  can  I  use?  UAVs?  Aviation?  MPs?  TCF?  TF  Scouts?  BRT? 

Consider  Timing 

•  How  long  do  I  have  to  get  my  initial  response  teams  into  position? 

•  How  long  will  it  take  to  get  their  response  team  into  action? 

•  What  is  the  earliest  I  can  disrupt  their  movement  from  the  cities? 

See  the  Bigger  Picture 

•  How  can  I  help  correct  the  misinformation? 

•  What  other  methods  will  the  enemy  use  to  destabilize  our  operations? 

Visualize  the  Battlefield 

•  What  options  are  available  to  me  regarding  the  bus  convoys? 

Consider  Contingencies  and  Remain  Flexible 

•  How  will  I  control  possible  violent  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  bus  convoys? 
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Vignette  3:  The  Recon  Fight 


Keep  Focus  on  Mission/Higher  Intent 

•  Can  I  get  a  Ml  copy  of  the  Scout  15’s  OPORD? 

•  What  is  the  purpose  and  intent  for  the  reconstituted  scout  OP? 

Model  a  Thinking  Enemy 

•  How  does  1 1  MIBR  support  the  enemy  attack? 

•  Given  the  situation,  what  are  9  MID's  options? 

Consider  Effects  of  Terrain 

•  How  do  streams  and  vegetation  effect  enemy  schemes  of  maneuver? 

•  What  effect  did  terrain  have  on  the  destruction  of  Scout  15? 

•  What  is  the  best  location  to  accomplish  Scout  1 5's  mission? 

Use  all  Available  Assets 

•  What  assets,  equipment  and  personnel  are  needed  for  the  mission? 

•  What  assets  are  available  within  the  TF  to  assist  in  Scout  15’s  mission? 

•  Can  1  cover  Scout  15's  NAIs  until  the  reconstituted  OP  is  in  position? 

Consider  Timing 

•  How  long  will  it  take  to  get  the  reconstituted  force  into  position? 

•  How  long  will  the  element  execute  the  mission?  When  can  I  expect  them  back? 

See  the  Bigger  Picture 

•  Who  was  Scout  1 5  coordinating  with  at  the  coordination  point  at  PL  IOWA? 

•  Who  command  and  controls  and  supports  the  reconstituted  element? 

Visualize  the  Battlefield 

• '  How  does  the  loss  of  Scout  1 5  effect  the  mission? 

Consider  Contingencies  and  Remain  Flexible 

•  What  effect  will  this  have  on  the  company's  original  mission? 
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Vignette  4:  A  Shift  in  Forces 


Keep  Focus  on  Mission/Higher’s  Intent 

•  Has  the  enemy  main  effort  shifted? 

Model  a  Thinking  Enemy 

•  What  other  indicators  are  there  that  2TD  is  coming  east? 

Consider  Effects  of  Terrain 

•  Where  should  I  engage  1 5  MIBR  and  what  are  the  desired  effects? 

Use  All  Assets  Available 

•  How  does  1 1  MIBR  support  the  enemy  attack? 

•  What  assets  can  I  bring  to  bear  on  the  15th?  CAS?  FASCAM?  Aviation? 

•  If  the  reserve  is  committed  to  our  AO,  what  are  my  employment  options? 

Consider  Timing 

•  How  soon  will  1 5  MIBR  get  to  EA  TIGER? 

See  the  Bigger  Picture 

•  If  the  main  effort  shifts,  how  can  1  support  me? 

Visualize  the  Battlefield 

•  Can  4-25  hold  BP  21? 

•  How  quickly  can  I  finish  the  fight  with  9  MIB? 

•  Can  I  block  15  MIBR  from  BP  22? 
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Vignette  S:  The  Attack  Begins 


Keep  Focus  on  Mission/Higher’s  Intent 

•  Can  the  unit  continue  its  current  course  of  action?" 

•  Can  I  change  the  course  of  action  and  still  achieve  the  commanders  intent?" 

Model  a  Thinking  "Enemy” 

•  Is  the  enemy  trying  to  prevent  us  from  using  that  avenue  of  approach?" 

•  Do  I  need  to  coordinate  to  prevent  fratricide  with  adjacent  units?" 

•  Where  is  the  enemy  that  is  calling  in  this  indirect  fire?" 

Consider  Effects  of  Terrain 

•  What  terrain  lends  it  self  to  an  enemy  OP?" 

•  Where  can  I  move  to  evacuate  the  effected  area?" 

•  What  routes  can  I  use  to  continue  the  mission?" 

Use  All  Assets  Available 

•  Can  I  get  Air  support  to  interdict  the  enemy  OP  or  identify  the  enemy  location?" 

•  Can  I  call  in  counter  battery  fire  or  smoke  to  screen  my  movement?" 

Consider  Timing 

•  What  does  this  do  to  the  timing  of  the  mission?" 

See  The  Bigger  Picture 

•  Do  I  need  to  report  up  to  see  if  the  TF  should  alter  their  speed?" 

•  Is  there  the  possibility  that  4-80  can  pass  through  us?" 

Visualize  The  Battlefield 

•  Where  can  I  focus  scouts  to  identify  enemy  obstacles  and  OP?" 

Consider  Contingencies  and  Remain  Flexible 

•  What  happens  if  I  make  a  bad  decision?" 

•  Have  I  reached  the  criteria  that  requires  me  to  abort  the  mission?" 
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Vignette  6:  The  Bigger  Picture 


Keep  Focus  on  Mission/Higher's  Intent 

•  If  the  enemy  begins  withdrawing,  do  we  pursue  them? 

•  How  do  the  ROE  apply  in  this  situation? 

•  Can  I  conduct  both  POW  processing  and  offensive  operations? 

Model  a  Thinking  "Enemy" 

•  If  I  ask  to  wait,  will  the  enemy  in  the  security  zone  begin  surrendering? 

•  Where  are  the  enemy's  mobile  reserves?"  'Will  surrendering  cause  them  movement 
problems? 

•  Could  this  be  an  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  disrupt/delay  our  operations? 

Consider  Effects  of  Terrain 

•  What  is  the  shortest  distance  to  the  objective? 

Use  All  Assets  Available 

•  Where  can  I  get  trucks  and  buses  to  move  EPWs? 

•  Are  the  MPs  available  to  assist? 

Consider  Timing 

•  How  long  before  EPWs  get  to  PL  IOWA?  How  long  before  I  get  to  PL  IOWA? 

•  How  long  do  I  anticipate  it  taking  to  process  EPWs? 

See  The  Bigger  Picture 

•  What  effect  will  this  have  on  2d  timeline? 

Visualize  The  Battlefield 

•  How  can  this  situation  be  best  exploited? 

•  What  is  happening  in  1  and  3 ’s  AO? 

Consider  Contingencies  and  Remain  Flexible 

•  What  do  we  do  if  enemy  security  zone  stops  troops  from  surrendering? 

•  How  does  this  affect  the  mission  of  the  ? 
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Vignette  7:  Looking  Deep 


Keep  Focus  on  Mission/Higher's  Intent? 

•  What  intelligence  do  I  need  to  provide  the  Bde? 

•  What  screening  responsibilities  to  I  still  possess? 

•  How  fast  do  I  need  to  execute  this  operation  in  order  to  support  the  Cdrs  intent? 

Model  a  Thinking  Enemy? 

•  What  is  the  9th's  Tank  Bn  doing  in  the  center? 

•  Why  is  he  moving  the  air  defense  forward? 

Consider  Effects  of  Terrain? 

•  What  avenues  can  I  use  to  quickly  move  to  my  new  AO?  For  the  zone  recon? 

•  Where  will  the  enemy  position  himself  for  a  withdrawal?  For  an  attack? 

Use  All  Assets  Available? 

•  What  assets  can  initiate  the  zone  recon  until  the  BRT  is  in  position? 

•  How  will  the  companies  support  the  zone  recon  (CASEVAC,  Resupply,  etc.)? 

Consider  Timing? 

•  How  much  time  do  I  have  to  develop  a  plan  and  make  a  decision? 

•  How  long  will  it  take  to  move  to  the  new  location  to  begin  operations?  How  will  this 
affect  the  higher  commanders'  intent? 

•  How  soon  can  we  expect  the  enemy  to  begin  their  operations? 

See  The  Bigger  Picture? 

•  Do  I  need  more  support  from  Division  now  that  I  have  more  enemies  to  fight? 

Visualize  The  Battlefield? 

•  What  are  the  enemy's  options? 

•  Is  there  increased  enemy  activity  vie.  MEADE? 

Consider  Contingencies  and  Remain  Flexible? 

•  What  CO  As  do  I  have  available  if  the  enemy  attacks  vs  withdrawals?" 


Vignette  8:  Before  the  Attack 

Keep  Focus  on  Mission/Higher's  Intent? 

•  If  I  have  good  success,  can  we  still  use  PL  DIME  as  the  battle  handoff  line? 

•  Will  the  TF  movement  delay  affect  my  ability  to  accomplish  my  mission? 

Model  a  Thinking  Enemy 

•  How  will  the  enemy  try  to  exploit  the  Brigades  disrupted  timing  in  its  movements? 

Consider  Effects  of  Terrain 

•  How  will  terrain  effect  my  movement  to  the  objective? 

•  Will  the  terrain  give  the  enemy  an  advantage  during  my  movement/contact? 

Use  All  Assets  Available 

•  Can  I  get  Division  fire  support  to  destroy  the  enemy  between  IOWA  and  DIME? 

•  Do  I  need  additional  engineers  to  prepare  the  passage  lanes  in  time? 

Consider  Timing 

•  Can  I  cross  the  LD  prior  to  0530  if  the  rest  of  the  TF  is  not  prepared? 

•  Will  crossing  the  LD  prior  to  0530  create  unacceptable  risks  to  my  flanks? 

•  How  long  will  it  take  me  to  secure  the  passage  lanes?  How  long  before  the  other  units 
arrive? 

See  the  Bigger  Picture 

•  What  are  the  Brigades  plans  for  destroying  the  enemy  north  of  DIME? 

•  Will  the  TF  delay  affect  the  Brigades  ability  to  accomplish  its  purpose? 

Visualize  the  Battlefield 

•  What  are  the  enemy  elements  I  encounter  trying  to  accomplish? 

•  Can  I  destroy  enemy  in  my  AO  to  facilitate  the  forward  passage  of  lines? 

Consider  Contingencies  and  Remain  Flexible 

•  How  will  enemy  resistance,  or  lack  of  it,  affect  my  operation? 

•  Will  I  be  asked  to  continue  the  fight  north  if  there  is  little  enemy  resistance? 
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Appendix  D 

Facilitator’s  Notes  for  the  Notes  for  the  Think  Like  A  Commander  Scenarios 


VIGNETTE  1:  TROUBLE  IN  MCLOUTH 
VIGNETTE  2:  SAVE  THE  SHRINE 
VIGNETTE  3:  THE  RECON  FIGHT 
VIGNETTE  4:  A  SHIFT  IN  FORCES 
VIGNETTE  5:  THE  ATTACK  BEGINS 
VIGNETTE  6;  THE  BIGGER  PICTURE 
VIGNETTE  7:  LOOKING  DEEP 
VIGNETTE  8:  BEFORE  THE  ATTACK 
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FACILITATOR’S  NOTES  FOR  THE  THINK  LIKE  A  COMMANDER  SCENARIOS 


VIGNETTE  1:  TROUBLE  IN  MCLOUTH 
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Vignette  1:  Trouble  in  McLouth 
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Vignette  1 :  Trouble  in  McLouth 
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Vignette  1:  Trouble  in  McLouth 
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Appendix  E 

Slides  For  The  Think  Like  A  Commander  Scenarios 


VIGNETTE  1:  TROUBLE  IN  MCLOUTH 
VIGNETTE  2;  SAVE  THE  SHRINE 
VIGNETTE  3:  THE  RECON  FIGHT 
VIGNETTE  4:  A  SHIFT  IN  FORCES 
VIGNETTE  5:  THE  ATTACK  BEGINS 
VIGNETTE  6:  THE  BIGGER  PICTURE 
VIGNETTE  7:  LOOKING  DEEP 
VIGNETTE  8:  BEFORE  THE  ATTACK 
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SLIDES  FOR  THE  THINK  LIKE  A  COMMANDER  SCENARIOS 


VIGNETTE  1:  TROUBLE  IN  MCLOUTH 
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Vignette  1,  Civilians  on  the  Battlefield 


Platoon  Leader  Briefs  Cdr  at  TCP  Civilians  Swarm  over  TCP  Cdr  Confronted  by  Press 


Vignette  #1  Noncombatants  on  the 
Battlefield 
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Range  of  Army*  Fuff  Spectrum  Operations 


Military 

Operations 


Defense  ■  Stability  ■  Support 


Military 
Operations 
Other 
Than  War 


Legend: 

MTW  —  Major  Theater  of  War 
SSC  —  Smaller  Scale  Contingency 

l\\ll£  -  Peacetime  Military  Lngattemchl 
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Full  Spectrum  Operations 
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FM  3-0,  Operations  (DRAG),  Full  Spectrum  Operations,  pg 
1-15,  para  1-46: 

“ Offensive  Operations  aim  at  destroying  or  defeating  an  enemy .  Their 
purpose  is  to  impose  US  will  on  the  enemy  for  decisive  victory. 

"i Defensive  Operations  defeat  an  enemy  attack,  buy  time,  economize 
forces ,  or  develop  conditions  favorable  for  offensive  operations .  Defensive 
operations  alone  normally  cannot  achieve  a  decision .  Their  purpose  is  to 
create  conditions  for  a  counterforce  that  regains  the  initiative. 

“ Stability  Operations  promote  and  protect  US  interests  by  influencing  the 
diplomatic,  civil  and  military  environments.  Regional  security  is  supported 
by  a  balanced  approach  that  enhances  regional  security  and  economic 
prosperity  simultaneously.  Army  force  presence  promotes  a  stable 
environment 

“Support  Operations  employ  Army  forces  to  assist  civil  authorities, 
foreign  and  domestic,  as  they  prepare  for  or  respond  to  crises  and  relieve 
suffering....” 
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Army  Forces  Accomplish  Missions  by  Combining  and 
Executing  Four  Types  of  Military  Actions: 

Offense  Defense  Stability  Support 

in  Joint,  Multinational,  and  Interagency  Operations. 
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Fundamentals  of  Full  Spectrum 
Operations 


Defense 


Principles 
of  War 
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Civil  Considerations 


Battlefield  Noncombatants 
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FM  3-0,  Operations  (DRAG): 

The  Threat  Dimension,  page  1-8,  para  1-27- 

*  " Adversaries  will  continue  to  seek  every  opportunity  to  gain  an  advantage  over 
US  and  Multinational  forces.....This  environment  and  wide  array  of  Threats 
presents  significant  challenges , Army  forces  must  simultaneously  defeat  an 
adversary  while  protecting  noncombatants  and  the  infrastructure  on  which  they 
depend... .** 

The  Land  Combat  Ops  Dimension  pg  1-10,  para  1-34- 

“Scope. ...  Land  combat  normally  entails  dose  encounters  and  continuous 
contact  with  noncombatants.  Rules  of  engagement  (ROB)  and  the  disposition  of 
noncombatants  reflect  this.” 

TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-70,  Battlefield  Visualization 
Concept,  1  Oct  95: 

*  "Noncombatants  are  those  individuals  in  the  tactical  area  of  interest  who  are  not 
engaged  in  active  hostilities.  These  individuals  may  include  refugees,  evacuees, 
prisoners  of  war,  or  members  of  nonmilitary  organizations;  Their  presence, 
attitudes,  physical  activities,  and  requirements  can  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  outcome  of  the  mission.  Sustaining  tots/  mission  awareness  requires  that 
noncombatants  be  considered  in  the  commander's  vision  of  the  battlefield,” 
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Elements  of  Combat  Power 
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Staff  Tailoring:  jTask  Force  Eagle  in  Bosnia 

(Extract  from  I  . M  3-0  DRAG,  Operations) 
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Visualize,  Describe,  Direct 
The  Lead -Assess  Model 


FM  3-0,  Operations,  Chapter  5: 


“Visualizing,  describing,  and  directing 
are  aspects  of  leadership  common  to 
all  commanders.  The  fluid  nature  of 
operations,  technology,  and  volume  of 
information  increase  the  importance 
of  commanders  being  able  to  visualize 
and  describe  operations  to 
subordinates  and  staff.  Commanders* 
perspective  and  the  things  they 
emphasize  change  with  echelon, 

*  “Operational  commanders  identify 
the  time,  space,  resources,  purpose  and 
action  of  land  operations  and  relate 
them  to  the  JFC’s  operational  design. 

*  “In  contrast,  tactical  commanders 
begin  with  an  AO  designated, 
objectives  identified,  the  purpose 
defined,  forces  assigned,  sustainment 
allocated,  and  time  available 

j  specified,” 
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Army  forces  combine,  sequence,  and  conduct  military  operations  within  complex 
environments  to  support  national  objectives.  Beginning  in  December  1995,  Task 
Force  (TF)  Eagle  deployed  to  Bosnia  to  support  a  NATO  unified  action  under  the 
Dayton  Accords,  The  Army-led  task  force  moved  elements  from  Western  Europe  into 
the  Balkans  by  air,  rail,  and  road  under  severe  winter  conditions.  The  force 
encountered  several  challenges  as  it  closed  into  the  AO.  The  area  was  a  former  war 
zone,  heavily  laden  with  unexploded  munitions  and  millions  of  landmines.  Armed 
former  warring  factions  faced  each  other  along  battle  lines,  where  a  tenuous  cease¬ 
fire  remained  In  effect,  TF  Eagle's  AO  contained  forces  under  the  United  Nations 
(UN)  Protection  Force,  a  situation  that  required  extensive  information  ex-change  and 
coordination  before  mission  transfer  to  the  NATO  Implementation  Force,  IFOR. 
Adding  to  foe  complexity  was  TF  Eagle's  multinational  composition  of  25,000 
soldiers  representing  11  nations.  TF  Eagle  closed  in  the  theater  of  operations  on  14 
February  1996.  The  credible,  overwhelming  force  coupled  with  extensive  planning, 
liaison,  leadership  and  discipline  overcame  language  and  cultural  barriers  to  move 
the  former  warring  factions  into  designated  garrisons.  Within  one  year,  IFOR 
implemented  foe  military  provisions  of  foe  Dayton  Accords  and  created  conditions 
for  implementation  of  the  accords*  civil  provisions. 
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VIGNETTE  2:  SAVE  THE  SHRINE 
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Commanders  Guidance 
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Initial  action  is  up  to  YOU 

Joint  military  response  is  being  arranged 
BUT  will  not  be  ready  until  mid -morning 

YOU  defuse  situation  until  Brigade  can  get 
organized 
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Possible  Impact  of  the  Incident 
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May  divert  assets  from  job  #1 

Assets  conducting  intelligence  collection  may  need  to  be 
assigned  to  determine  enemy  intent  in  causing  incident 

Forces  assigned  to  regulate  movement  along  various  routes 
may  be  distracted  by  appearance  of  bus  convoys  en  route 
to  Nortonville 

Bus  convoys  may  hinder  movements  of  forces  conducting 
route  marches  and/or  security  operations  along  various 
routes 

Confusion  concerning  responsibility  for  and  hand  over  of 
convoys  between  Bde  and  Div  assets  may  result 
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The  Nature  of  and  Dealing  with  Crowds 


Crowds  are  made  up  of  people 

-  Mounted  in  vehicles  or  on  foot 

-  Absorb  or  redirect 

-  Let  it  wear  itself  down 
Mobility  overmatch 

-  They  may  be  diverted  whUe  mounted  in  busses  by  the  use  of 
AFVs 

-  If  on  foot,  they  may  swarm  near  wheeled  vehicles  BUT  will 
keep  distant  from  combat  vehicles,  especially  those  moving 

MASS  assets  on  key  crowd  objectives  in  not  smaller  than  platoon 
sized  units 

-  Come  at  crowds  from  several  angles  to  divert  their  energies 
Use  of  AVN  assets  to  track,  report  crowd  movements  is  critical 

-  Integrate  combat  camera  to  document 

-  Help  tell  BDE  and  Div  story 
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Crowd  Capabilities 
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Crowd  Mobility 

-  Operational  by  bus 

-  Tactical  by  Foot 
Crowd  Tactics 

-  Mass  near  shrine 

-  Block  movement  of  Bde  units 
Crowd  C2 

-  Key  leaders 

-  Phone  and  Fm  radio  to  instruct 

-  Motorolas 

-  Cell  Phones 
Crowd  Recon 

-  Small  cars  for  route  recon 

-  Ops  established  to  monitor  Bde  movements 
Crowd  Tactics 

-  Block  Movement  using  their  vehicles 

-  Mass  in  front  of  vehicles 
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Visualize,  Describe,  Direct 
The  Lead-Assess  Model 


FM  3-0,  Operations,  Chapter  5: 

“Visualizing,  describing,  and  directing 
are  aspects  of  leadership  common  to 
all  commanders.  The  fluid  nature  of 
operations,  technology,  and  volume  of 
Information  increase  the  importance 
of  commanders  being  able  to  visualize 
and  describe  operations  to 
subordinates  and  staff.  Commanders* 
perspective  and  the  things  they 
emphasize  change  with  echelon. 

*  “Operational  commanders  identify 
the  time,  space,  resources,  purpose  and 
action  of  land  operations  and  relate 
them  to  the  JFC*s  operational  design. 

•  “In  contrast,  tactical  commanders 
begin  with  an  AO  designated, 
objectives  identified,  the  purpose 
defined,  forces  assigned,  sustainment 
allocated,  and  time  available 
specified.** 
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Options 
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Isolate  the  area 
Interface  with  local  leaders. 
Develop  protest  routes. 


TF  EagleJ  Bosnia.  1995-1996 
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Developed  TTP  for  just  this  kind  of 
probiem.  Their  principles  were: 

•  Isolate 

•  Dominate 

•  Mass 

•  Attack  problem  at  all  echelons 
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These  assets  can  assist  the  Bde  in  “defusing”  ops 
Providing  population  security 

-  Supervise  tactical  operations  conducted  by  HN 
military  units  to  detect,  neutralize  and  destroy 
threats 

-  Isolate  agents  from  civil  population 

-  Help  protect  the  civil  population 

As  a  subset  of  Foreign  Internal  Defense  (FID) 
assets  may  have  framed  select  HN  forces  to 
perform  counterterrorist  missions 
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VIGNETTE  3:  THE  RECON  FIGHT 
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Forms  of  Security  Operations 
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The  primary  purpose  of  a  screen  is  to  provide  early 
warning  to  the  main  body.  Based  on  the  higher 
commander's  intent  and  the  screen's  capabilities,  it 
may  also  destroy  enemy  reconnaissance  and  impede 
and  harass  the  enemy  main  body  with  indirect  and/or 
direct  fires.  Screen  missions  are  defensive  in  nature 
and  largely  accomplished  by  establishing  a  series  of 
OPs  and  conducting  patrols  to  ensure  adequate 
surveillance  of  the  assigned  sector. 

(The  screen  provides  the  protected  force  with  the  least 
protection  of  any  security  mission.) 


Guard 
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A  guard  force  accomplishes  all  the  tasks  of  a  screening 
force.  Additionally,  a  guard  force  prevents  enemy 
ground  observation  of  and  direct  fire  against  the  main 
body.  A  guard  force  reconnoiters,  attacks,  defends,  and 
delays  as  necessary  to  accomplish  its  mission.  A  guard 
force  normally  operates  within  the  range  of  main  body 
indirect-fire  weapons.  The  main  body  commander 
assigns  the  guard  mission  when  he  expects  contact  or 
has  an  exposed  flank  that  requires  greater  protection 
than  a  screen  provides. 

(More  robust  combat  effort  than  a  Screen.) 
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Cover 
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A  covering  force  accomplishes  all  the  tasks  of 
screening  and  guard  forces.  Additionally,  a  covering 
force  operates  apart  from  the  main  body  to  develop  the 
situation  early  and  deceives,  disorganizes,  and 
destroys  enemy  forces.  Unlike  screening  or  guard  ■  - 
forces,  a  covering  force  is  tactically  self-contained  and 
capable  of  operating  independently  of  the  main  body. 


(More  robust  than  a  Guard  effort.  Assumes 
major  engagement  required.) 
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Area  Security 
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A  form  of  security  that  includes  reconnaissance  and 
security  of  designated  personnel,  airfields,  unit 
convoys,  facilities,  main  supply  routes,  lines  of 
communications,  equipment,  and  critical  points.  An 
area  security  force  neutralizes  or  defeats  enemy 
operations  in  a  specified  area.  It  operates  in  an  area 
delineated  by  the  headquarters  assigning  the  area 
security  mission.  It  screens,  recon noiters,  attacks, 
defends,  and  delays  as  necessary  to  accomplish  its 
mission.  Area  security  operations  focus  on  the  enemy, 
the  force  being  protected,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
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Battle  Handoff  Definition 


Fire  Support  Coordination  Measures 


Establishment  >  ’  T  ;  ,  f 

All  fire  support  coordinating  measures  except  boundaries  are  established  by  the  supported 
maneuver  commander  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  by  the  FSCOORD. 

Graphic  Portrayal 

Once  established,  coordinating  measures  are  displayed  on  maps,  firing  charts,  and  overlays 
and  are  stored  in  computers,. ....Usually,  coordinating  measures  are  labeled  at  each  end  of  a 
line  or  within  the  graphic,  space  permitting.  Both  the  graphics  and  the  lettering  are  in  black  for 
all  measures. 

Boundaries 

In  various  operations,  boundaries  are  used  by  die  maneuver  commander  to  indicate  the 
geographical  area  for  which  a  particular  unit  is  responsible.  They  describe  a  zone  of  action  or 
sector  of  responsibility  for  a  maneuver  unit ....  A  boundary  is  the  basic  fire  support 
coordinating  measure .  Boundaries  are  both  permissive  and  restrictive  in  nature. 

*  They  are  restrictive  in  that  no  fire  support  means  may  deliver  f res  across  a  boundary  unless  the  fires  are 
coordinated  with  the  force  having  responsibility  within  the  boundary  or  unless  a  permissive  fire  support 
coordinating  measure  is  in  effect  that  would  allow  firing  without  further  coordination .  Ftres  delivered  near 
boundaries  also  should  be  coordinated  with  the  adjacent  unit  ...  the  primary  purpose  of  a  restrictive 
measure  is  to  safeguard  friendly  forces. 

*  They  are  permissive  in  that  a  maneuver  commander r  unless  otherwise  restricted,  enjoys  complete  freedom 
of  fire  and  maneuver  within  his  own  boundaries. ...  The  primary  purpose  of  a  permissive  measure  is  to 
facilitate  the  attack  of  targets. 
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Fire  Support  Coordination  Measures 
|  (cont’d) 


Zones  of  fire  are  assigned  to  FA  and  NGF  units  for  the  control  of  fires  laterally  and  in  depth  to 
support  operations.  Lateral  limits  within  which  a  unit  must  be  able  to  fire  may  be  designated  by 
azimuths  or  boundaries.  Zones  in  depth  may  be  designated  by  minimum  or  maximum  range 
lines  or  by  forward  or  rearward  extensions  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  supported  force.  The 
zone  of  fire  for  an  artillery  unit  is  dictated  by  the  assigned  tactical  mission.  For  example,  the 
direct  support  mission  specifies  that  the  zone  of  fire  is  the  zone  of  action  of  the  supported 
maneuver  force.  Uniform  coverage  is  not  a  requirement,  since  the  maneuver  commander  may 
want  to  weight  certain  portions  of  his  zone  of  action  with  a  fire  support  means  such  as  artillery. 

Permissive  Measures 

•  Coordinated  Fire  Line  (CFL) 

•  Fire  Support  Coordination  Line  (FSCL) 

•  Free  Fire  Area  (FFA) 

Restrictive  Measures 

•_j Restrictive  Fire  Line  (RFL) 

•  Airspace  Coordination  Area  (ACA) 

•  No  Fire  Area  (NFA) 

•  Restrictive  Fire  Area  (RFA) 


Fire  Support  Coordination  Measures 

(cont’d) 


Permissive  Measures 

•  Coordinated  Fire  Line  (CFL) 

A  coordinated  fire  line  Is  a  line  beyond  which  conventional  or  Improved  conventional  indirect-fire  means 
(mortars,  field  artillery,  and  NGF  ships)  may  fire  at  any  time  vdthln  the  zone  of  the  establishing  headquarters 
without  additional  coordination.  The  purpose  of  the  CFL  Is  to  expedite  the  attack  of  targets  beyond  It 
Usually,  the  CFL  is  established  by  a  brigade  or  a  division ,  but  it  may  be  established  by  a  maneuver  battalion. 
It  is  located  as  close  to  the  establishing  unit  as  Is  possible,  without  interfering  with  maneuver  forces,  to  open 
up  the  area  beyond  to  fire  support. 

•  Fire  Support  Coordination  Line  (FSCL) 

An  FSCL  may  be  established  by  the  corps  within  its  area  of  operation  to  support  its  concept  of  the  operation. 
It  must  be  coordinated  with  the  appropriate  tactical  air  commander  and  other  supporting  elements.  The 
purpose  of  this  permissive  fire  control  measure  is  to  allow  the  corps  end  its  subordinate  and  supporting 
units  (such  as  the  Air  Force)  to  expeditiously  attack  targets  of  opportunity  beyond  the  FSCL  The  attack  of 
targets  beyond  the  FSCL  by  Army  assets  should  be  coordinated  wifi  supporting  tactical  air.  This 
coordination  is  defined  as  informing  andlor  consulting  with  the  supporting  tactical  air  component  However, 
the  inability  to  effect  this  coordination  does  not  preclude  the  attack  of  targets  beyond  the  FSCL 

•  Free  Fire  Area  (FFA) 

A  free -Tire  area  (FFA)  is  a  specific  area  into  which  any  weapon  system  may  fire  without  additional 
coordination  with  the  establishing  headquarters,  it  is  used  to  expedite  fires  and  to  facilitate  the  jettison  of 
munitions  when  aircraft  are  unable  to  drop  them  on  a  target  area.  Usually,  the  FFA  is  established  by  a 
division  or  higher  commander. 
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Fire  Support  (Coordination  Measures 

(cont’d) 


Restrictive  Measures 

*  Restrictive  Fire  Line  ( RFU 

This  is  a  line  established  between  converging  friendly  forces  (one  or  both  may  be  moving)  that  prohibits  fires  or 
the  effects  of  fires  across  the  fine  without  coordination  with  the  affected  force.  The  purpose  of  die  line  is  to 
prevent  interference  between  the  converging  friendly  forces,  it  is  established  by  the  commander  common  to  the 
converging  forces. 

*  Airspace  Coordination  Area  (ACA) 


The  ACA  is  primarily  a  coordination  effort  of  TAGAIR  and  indirect  fires;  therefore,  fire  support  people  are  the 
focal  planning  point  The  purpose  of  the  ACA  is  to  allow  the  simultaneous  attack  of  targets  near  each  other  by 
multiple  fire  support  means ,  one  of  which  normally  is  air.  For  example,  tactical  aircraft,  held  artillery,  and  naval 
gunfire  can  attack  the  same  target  complex  or  targets  close  to  one  another  while  operating  within  the  parameters 
of  an  established  ACA. 

•  No  Fire  Area  (NFA) 

An  NFA  Is  an  area  into  which  no  fires  or  effects  of  fires  are  allowed.  Two  exceptions  are- 

*  When  establishing  headquarters  approves  fires  temporarily  within  the  NFA  on  a  mission -by-miss Jon  basis. 

*  When  an  enemy  force  within  the  NFA  engages  a  friendly  force  The  commander  may  engage  the  enemy  to 
defend  his  force. 

The  purpose  of  the  NFA  is  to  prohibit  fires  or  their  effects  In  the  area.  Usually,  it  is  established  by  a  division  or 
corps  on  Identifiable  terrain,  when  possible. 

*  Restrictive  Fire  Area  (RFA) 

An  RFA  is  an  area  in  which  specific  restrictions  are  imposed  and  in  which  fires  that  exceed  those  restrictions  wifi 
not  be  delivered  without  coordination  with  the  establishing  headquarters.  The  purpose  of  the  RFA  is  to  regulate 
fires  into  an  area  according  to  the  stated  restrictions,  tt  is  established  by  maneuver  battalion  or  higher  echelons 
of  command.  On  occasion,  an  RFA  may  be  established  by  a  company  operating  independently. 


Enemy  Avenues  of  Approach 
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Where  was  Scout  15? 


What  RECON  resources  are  available? 
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•At  Brigade  /  Battalion: 
•BRT 
•COLTs 
•TF/TF  Scouts 
•Division  UAVs 

•Other  at  Division  1  Corps: 
•Aviation  /  OH-58s 
•CAV  SQDN 
•JSTARS 
•ELINT 
•COMMiNT 
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Visualize,  Describe,  Direct 
The  LeadiAssess  Model 


FM  3-0,  Operations,  Chapter  5: 

“Visualizing,  describing,  and  directing 
are  aspects  of  leadership  common  to 
all  commanders.  The  fluid  nature  of 
operations,  technology,  and  volume  of 
information  increase  the  importance 
of  commanders  being  able  to  visualize 
and  describe  operations  to 
subordinates  and  staff.  Commanders1' 
perspective  and  the  things  they 
emphasize  change  with  echelon. 

*  “Operational  commanders  identify 
the  time,  space,  resources,  purpose  and 
action  of  land  operations  and  relate 
them  to  the  JFC*s  operational  deign. 

*  “In  contrast,  tactical  commanders 
begin  with  an  AO  designated, 
objectives  identified,  the  purpose 
defined,  forces  assigned,  sustainment 
allocated,  and  time  available 
specified.” 
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FIELD  MANUAL 
No.  101-5-2 

HEADQUARTERS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Washington,  DC,  29  June  1999 


US  ARMY  REPORT  AND 
MESSAGE  FORMATS 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

httD://155.217.58.58/cgi-bin/atdl.dll/fin/101-5-2/toc.htm 


FRAGO  Format 

http://155.217.58.58/cgi-bin/atdl.dll/fm/101-5-2/section2.htm#fl)50 

TITLE:  FRAGMENTARY  ORDER  [FRAGO] 

REPORT  NUMBER:  F050 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS:  Use  to  send  timely  changes  of  existing  orders  to 
subordinate  and 

supporting  commanders  while  providing  notification  to  higher  and  adjacent  commands. 
Send 

FLASH  precedence  O&I  or  CMD  LAW  unit  SOPs.  Reference:  FM  101-5. 


T.TNF.  1  -  DATE  AND  TIME 

(DTG) 

T. INF.  2  -  UNIT- 

(Unit  Making  Report) 

T.INF.  3  -  FRAGO  ORDER  NO. 

(Fragmentary  Order) 

TINE  4  -REFERENCES  _ 

(Changes  to  OPORD 

Only) 

LINE  5  -  TIME  ZONE 

(Time  Zone  Used  in 

FRAGO) 

TINE  6  -  SITUATION 

(Mandatory  Include 

Changes) 

TINE  7  -  MISSION 

(Mandatory) 

T  .TNF.  8  -  EXECUTION  --  INTENT 

(Optional) 
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a.  CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS _ 

Only) 

b.  TASKS  TO  SUB  UNITS _ 

Only) 

c.  COORDINATING  INSTRUCTIONS, 

Only) 

LINE  9  -  SERVICE  SUPPORT _ 

LINE  10  -  COMMAND  AND  SIGNAL _ 

LINE  1 1  -  ACKNOWLEDGE _ 

LINE  12  -  CDR  NAME,  RANK _ 

and  Rank) 

LINE  13  -  OFFICIAL _ 

LINE  14  -  ANNEXES _ 

LINE  15  -  DISTRIBUTION _ 

LINE  16  -  NARRATIVE _ 

Additional 

Clarification 

LINE  17  -  AUTHENTICATION _ 

Authentication) 


_ (Changes  to  OPORD 

_ (Changes  to  OPORD 

_ (Changes  to  OPORD 

_ (With  Changes) 

_ (With  Changes) 

_ (Mandatory) 

_ (Commander’s  Name 

_ (Optional) 

_ (Optional) 

_ (Optional) 

_ (Free  Text  for 

Information  Required  for 
of  Report) 

_ (Report 
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SLIDES  FOR  THE  THINK  LIKE  A  COMMANDER  SCENARIOS 


VIGNETTE  4:  A  SHIFT  IN  FORCES 
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Enemy-Friendly  Dispositions 


Effects  of  2  TD  Commitment 
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•  Places  Commander’s  intent  and  concept  of 
operations  at  risk. 

•  Commander  may  need  to  shift  forces. 

•  Our  Brigade  becomes  2d  priority. 

•  Could  expect  main  effort  shift  to  us. 

•  Could  expect  priority  of  fires. 

•  Could  expect  other  resources. 
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Visualize^  Describe,  Direct 
The  Le^d-Assess  Model 


FM  3-0,  Operations,  Chapter  5: 

“Visualizing,  describing,  and  directing 
are  aspects  of  leadership  common  to 
all  commanders.  The  fluid  nature  of 
operations,  technology,  and  volume  of 
information  increase  the  importance 
of  commanders  being  able  to  visualize 
and  describe  operations  to 
subordinates  and  staff.  Commanders’ 
perspective  and  the  things  they 
emphasize  change  with  echelon. 

•  “Operational  commanders  Identify 
the  time,  space,  resources,  purpose  and 
action  of  land  operations  and  relate 
them  to  the  JFC’s  operational  design. 

•  “In  contrast,  tactical  commanders 
begin  with  an  AO  designated, 
objectives  identified,  the  purpose 
defined,  forces  assigned,  sustainment 
allocated,  and  time  available 
specified.” 
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FIELD  MANUAL 
No.  101-5-2 

HEADQUARTERS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Washington,  DC,  29  June  1999 


US  ARMY  REPORT  AND 
MESSAGE  FORMATS 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


>://!  55.2 1 7.58.58/cgi-bin/atdl.dll/ftn/ 1 01  -5-2/toe.htm 


FRAGO  Format 

http://l  55.2 1 7.58.58/cgi-bin/atdl.dll/ftn/ 1 0  l-5-2/section2.htm#f050 


TITLE:  FRAGMENTARY  ORDER  [FRAGO] 

REPORT  NUMBER:  F050 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS:  Use  to  send  timely  changes  of  existing  orders  to 
subordinate  and 

supporting  commanders  while  providing  notification  to  higher  and  adjacent  commands. 
Send 

FLASH  precedence  O&I  or  CMD IAW  unit  SOPs.  Reference:  FM  101-5. 


LINE  1  -  DATE  AND  TIME 


_(DTG) 


LINE  2  -  UNIT _ 

LINE  3  -  FRAGO  ORDER  NO.. 

LINE  4  -  REFERENCES _ 

Only) 


.(Unit  Making  Report) 
..(Fragmentary  Order) 
_(Changes  to  OPORD 


LINE  5  -  TIME  ZONE. 
FRAGO) 


.(Time  Zone  Used  in 


LINE  6  -  SITUATION. 
Changes) 


.(Mandatory  Include 


LINE  7  -  MISSION 


.(Mandatory) 


LINE  8  -  EXECUTION  -  INTENT 


.(Optional) 


a.  CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS _ 

Only) 

b.  TASKS  TO  SUB  UNITS _ 

Only) 

c.  COORDINATING  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Only) 

LINE  9  -  SERVICE  SUPPORT _ 

LINE  10  -  COMMAND  AND  SIGNAL _ 

LINE  11  -  ACKNOWLEDGE _ 

LINE  12  -  CDR  NAME,  RANK _ 

and  Rank) 

LINE  13  -  OFFICIAL _ 

LINE  14  -  ANNEXES _ 

LINE  15  -  DISTRIBUTION _ 

LINE  16  -  NARRATIVE _ _ 

Additional 

Clarification 

LINE  17  -  AUTHENTICATION _ 

Authentication) 


_ (Changes  to  OPORD 

_ (Changes  to  OPORD 

_ (Changes  to  OPORD 

_ (With  Changes) 

_ (With  Changes) 

_ (Mandatory) 

_ (Commander’s  Name 

_ (Optional) 

_ (Optional) 

_ (Optional) 

_ (Free  Text  for 

Information  Required  for 
of  Report) 

_ (Report 
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SLIDES  FOR  THE  THINK  LIKE  A  COMMANDER  SCENARIOS 


VIGNETTE  5:  THE  ATTACK  BEGINS 
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Friendly  Situation 
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Forms  of  Reconnaissance  (FM  17-95) 


•Route  Reconnaissance 

•A  route  reconnaissance  is  a  directed  effort  to  obtain  detailed  information 
of  a  specified  route  and  all  terrain  from  which  the  enemy  could  influence 
movement  along  that  route.  A  route  is  the  prescribed  course  to  be 
traveled  from  a  specific  point  of  origin  to  a  specific  destination.  Route 
reconnaissance  may  orient  on  a  road  or  on  an  axis  of  advance.  This 
mission  is  appropriate  when  a  commander  wants  to  use  a  route.  He  must 
first  ensure  that  it  is  clear  of  obstacles  and  enemy  and  that  it  will  support 
the  proposed  forces  before  he  uses  it.  Route  reconnaissance  may  be 
performed  as  a  mission  itself  or  as  a  task  during  another  mission.  Route 
reconnaissance  proceeds  faster  than  zone  reconnaissance  because  effort  is 
concentrated  along  the  route  and  terrain  the  enemy  can  use  to  dominate 
movement  along  the  route. 
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Area  Security 
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A  form  of  security  that  includes  reconnaissance  and 
security  of  designated  personnel,  airfields,  unit 
convoys,  facilities,  main  supply  routes,  lines  of 
communications,  equipment,  and  critical  points.  An 
area  security  force  neutralizes  or  defeats  enemy 
operations  in  a  specified  area.  It  operates  in  an  area 
delineated  by  the  headquarters  assigning  the  area 
security  mission.  It  screens,  reconnoiters,  attacks, 
defends,  and  delays  as  necessary  to  accomplish  its 
mission.  Area  security  operations  focus  on  the  enemy, 
the  force  being  protected,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
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Infiltration  Task 
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What  is  an  infiltration? 

-  “Infiltration  is  the  covert  movement  of  all  or  part  of  the  attacking  force 
through  enemy  lines  to  an  objective  in  the  enemy's  rear.  The  division  assigns  this 
form  of  maneuver  to  forces  to  support  other  maneuvers.  Divisions  themselves 
seldom  infiltrate.  An  infiltration  is  a  slow  operation  and  requires  stealth.  Infantry 
or  cavalry  company/troop  or  battalion  /  squadron  units  are  best  suited  for 
infiltration  operations.  However,  small  armor  or  mechanized  units  may  also 
infiltrate  taking  advantage  of  faulty  enemy  dispositions,  gaps  created  in  obstacles, 
and  diversionary  attacks.”  jPM  nhhjav.  f^ernfbns.  i'^wv^r 
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Forms  of  Reconnaissance  (FM  17-95) 
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•Zone  Reconnaissance 

•A  zone  reconnaissance  is  a  directed  effort  to  obtain  detailed  information 
concerning  all  routes,  obstacles,  terrain,  and  enemy  forces  within  a  zone 
defined  by  boundaries.  Obstacles  also  include  chemical  and  radiological 
contamination.  A  zone  reconnaissance  is  assigned  when  the  enemy 
situation  is  vague  or  when  information  concerning  cross-country 
trafficability  is  desired.  The  commander,  through  his  intent,  may  focus  the 
reconnaissance  on  the  enemy,  the  terrain,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Additionally,  the  commander  may  focus  the  reconnaissance  effort  on  a 
specific  enemy  force  such  as  the  enemy’s  reserve  tank  brigade.  It  is 
appropriate  when  previous  knowledge  of  the  terrain  is  limited  or  when 
combat  operations  have  altered  the  terrain.  The  commander  assigning  the 
mission  needs  this  information  before  other  forces  enter  the  zone.  Zone 
reconnaissance  may  be  oriented  on  the  main  body’s  zone  of  action  or  an 
axis  of  advance. 
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Forms  of  Reconnaissance  (FM  17-95) 
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•Area  Reconnaissance 

*An  area  reconnaissance  is  a  directed  effort  to  obtain  detailed  information 
concerning  the  terrain  or  enemy  activity  within  a  prescribed  area.  An  area 
reconnaissance  is  a  specialized  form  of  zone  reconnaissance.  It  is  assigned 
to  a  cavalry  unit  by  the  commander  under  the  same  circumstances  as  a 
zone  reconnaissance.  The  regimental  commander  may  assign  an  area 
reconnaissance  mission  to  one  of  the  ground  squadrons,  the  aviation 
squadron,  or  task  organize  an  air-ground  team  to  perform  the  mission. 
Area  reconnaissance  proceeds  faster  than  zone  reconnaissance  since  the 
effort  is  focused  on  a  specific  piece  of  terrain  or  enemy  force.  The 
squadron  or  troops  may  perform  area  reconnaissance.  This  mission  lends 
itself  to  formation  of  air-ground  teams.  The  squadron  may  be  required  to 
reconnoiter  one  large  area  or  several  smaller  ones. 
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Fire  Support  Coordination  Measures 


Establishment  ^ 

All  fire  support  coordinating  measures  except  boundaries  are  established  by  the  supported 
maneuver  commander  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  by  the  FSCOORD. 

Graphic  Portrayal 

|  Once  established,  coordinating  measures  are  displayed  on  maps,  bring  charts,  and  overlays 
;  and  are  stored  in  computers ......  Usually,  coordinating  measures  are  labeled  at  each  end  of  a 

|  line  or  within  the  graphic,  space  permitting .  Both  the  graphics  and  the  lettering  are  in  black  for 
|  ait  measures. 

]  Boundaries 

In  various  operations,  boundaries  are  used  by  the  maneuver  commander  to  indicate  the 
geographical  area  for  which  a  particular  unit  is  responsible .  They  describe  a  zone  of  action  or 
sector  of  responsibility  for  a  maneuver  unit ....  A  boundary  is  the  basic  fire  support 
coordinating  measure.  Boundaries  are  both  permissive  and  restrictive  in  nature. 

*  They  are  restrictive  in  that  no  tire  support  means  may  deliver  ires  across  a  boundary  unless  the  tires  are 
coordinated  with  the  force  having  responsibility  within  the  boundary  or  unless  a  permissive  fire  support 
coordinating  measure  is  in  effect  that  would  allow  tiring  without  further  coordination.  Fires  delivered  near 
boundaries  also  should  be  coordinated  with  the  adjacent  unit  ...  the  primary  purpose  of  a  restrictive 
measure  is  to  safeguard  friendly  forces. 

*  They  are  permissive  in  that  a  maneuver  commander,  unless  otherwf  se  restricted,  enjoys  complete  freedom 
of  tire  and  maneuver  within  his  own  boundaries. ...  The  primary  purpose  of  a  permissive  measure  is  to 
facilitate  the  attack  of  targets. 
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Fire  Support  Coordination  Measures 

(cont’d) 


Zones  of  Fire 

Zones  of  fire  are  assigned  to  FA  and  NGF  units  for  the  control  of  fires  laterally  and  in  depth  to 
support  operations.  Lateral  limits  within  which  a  unit  must  be  able  to  fire  may  be  designated  by 
azimuths  or  boundaries.  Zones  in  depth  may  be  designated  by  minimum  or  maximum  range 
lines  or  by  forward  or  rearward  extensions  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  supported  force.  The 
zone  of  fire  for  an  artillery  unit  is  dictated  by  the  assigned  tactical  mission.  For  example ,  the 
direct  support  mission  specifies  that  the  zone  of  fire  is  the  zone  of  action  of  the  supported 
maneuver  force.  Uniform  coverage  is  not  a  requirement,  since  the  maneuver  commander  may 
want  to  weight  certain  portions  of  his  zone  of  action  with  a  fire  support  means  such  as  artillery. 

Permissive  Measures 

•  Coordinated  Fire  Line  (CFL) 

•  Fire  Support  Coordination  Line  (FSCL) 

•  Free  Fire  Area  (FFA) 

Restrictive  Measures 

•  Restrictive  Fire  Line  (RFL) 

•  Airspace  Coordination  Area  (ACA) 

•  No  Fire  Area  (NFA) 

•  Restrictive  Fire  Area  (RFA) 
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Fire  Support  Coordination  Measures 


Zones  of  Fire 

Zones  of  fire  are  assigned  to  FA  and  NGF  units  for  the  control  of  fires  laterally  and  in  depth  to 
support  operations.  Lateral  limits  within  which  a  unit  must  be  able  to  fire  may  be  designated  by 
azimuths  or  boundaries.  Zones  in  depth  may  be  designated  by  minimum  or  maximum  range 
lines  or  by  forward  or  rearward  extensions  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  supported  force.  The 
zone  of  fire  for  an  artillery  unit  is  dictated  by  the  assigned  tactical  mission.  For  example,  the 
direct  support  mission  specifies  that  the  zone  of  fire  is  the  zone  of  action  of  the  supported 
maneuver  force.  Uniform  coverage  is  not  a  requirement,  since  the  maneuver  commander  may 
want  to  weight  certain  portions  of  his  zone  of  action  with  a  fire  support  means  such  as  artillery. 

Permissive  Measures 

•  Coordinated  Fire  Line  (CFL) 

•  Fire  Support  Coordination  Line  (FSCL) 

•  Free  Fire  Area  (FFA) 

Restrictive  Measures 

•_ Restrictive  Fire  Line  (RFL) 

•  Airspace  Coordination  Area  (ACA) 

•  No  Fire  Area  (NFA) 

•  Restrictive  Fire  Area  (RFA) 
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Fire  Support  Coordination  Measures 

(confd) 
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Permissive  Measures  T' 

•  Coordinated  Fire  Line  (CFL) 

A  coordinated  fire  tine  is  a  line  beyond  which  conventional  or  improved  conventional  indirect-fire  means 
(mortars,  field  artillery,  and  NGF  ships)  may  fire  at  any  time  within  the  zone  of  the  establishing  headquarters 
without  additional  coordination.  The  purpose  of  the  CFL  is  to  expedite  the  attack  of  facets  beyond  it 
Usually,  the  CFL  is  established  by  a  brigade  or  a  division,  but  it  may  be  established  by  a  maneuver  battalion. 
It  is  located  as  close  to  the  establishing  unit  as  is  possible,  without  interfering  with  maneuver  forces,  to  open 
up  the  area  beyond  to  Are  support. 

•  Fire  Support  Coordination  Line  ( FSCL ) 

An  FSCL  may  be  established  by  the  corps  within  its  area  of  operation  to  support  its  concept  of  the  operation . 
It  must  be  coordinated  with  the  appropriate  tactical  air  commander  and  other  supporting  elements.  The 
purpose  of  this  permissive  fire  control  measure  is  to  allow  the  corps  and  its  subordinate  and  supporting 
units  ( such  as  rite  Air  Force)  to  expeditiously  attack  targets  of  opportunity  beyond  die  FSCL.  The  attack  of 
targets  beyond  the  FSCL  by  Army  assets  should  be  coordinated  wifi  supporting  tactical  air.  This 
coordination  is  defined  as  informing  andlor  consulting  with  the  supporting  tactical  air  component  However, 
the  inability  to  effect  this  coordination  does  not  preclude  the  attack  of  targets  beyond  the  FSCL 

•  Free  Fire  Area  (FFA) 

A  free-firearea  (FFA)  is  a  specific  area  info  which  any  weapon  system  may  fire  without  additional 
coordination  with  the  establishing  headquarters.  It  is  used  to  expedite  fires  and  to  facilitate  the  Jettison  of 
munitions  when  aircraft  are  unable  to  drop  them  on  a  target  area.  Usually,  the  FFA  Is  established  by  a 
division  or  higher  commander. 


’  


Fire  Support  Coordination  Measures 

j  (cont’d) 


Restrictive  Measures  • 

♦  Restrictive  Fire  Line  (RFU 

This  is  a  line  established  between  converging  friendly  forces  (one  or  both  may  be  moving)  that  prohibits  fires  or 
the  effects  of  tires  across  the  line  without  coordination  with  the  affected  force.  The  purpose  of  the  line  is  to 
prevent  interference  between  the  converging  friendly  forces.  It  Is  established  by  the  commander  common  to  the 
converging  forces. 

*  Airspace  Coordination  Area  (ACA) 


TheACA  is  primarily  a  coordination  effort  ofTACAfR  and  indirect  tires;  therefore,  tire  support  people  are  the 
focal  planning  point  The  purpose  of  the  ACA  is  to  allow  the  simultaneous  attack  of  targets  near  each  other  by 
multiple  tire  support  means ,  one  of  which  normally  is  air.  For  example,  tactical  aircraft,  field  artillery,  and  naval 
gunfire  can  attack  the  same  target  complex  or  targets  close  to  one  another  white  operating  within  the  parameters 
of  an  established  ACA  , 

*  No  Fire  Area  (NFA) 

An  NFA  is  an  area  into  which  no  tires  or  effects  of  tires  are  allowed.  Two  exceptions  are— 

•  When  establishing  headquarters  approves  fires  temporarily  within  the  NFA  on  a  mission -by-mission  basis. 

*  When  an  enemy  force  within  the  NFA  engages  a  friendly  force.  The  commander  may  engage  the  enemy  to 
defend  his  force. 

The  purpose  of  the  NFA  is  to  prohibit  tires  or  their  effects  inthe  area.  Usually,  it  is  established  by  a  division  or 
corps  on  identifiable  terrain,  when  possible. 

*  Restrictive  Fire  Area  ( RFA ) 


An  RFA  is  an  area  in  which  specific  restrictions  are  imposed  and  in  which  tires  that  exceed  those  restrictions  will 
not  be  delivered  without  coordination  with  the  establishing  headquarters.  The  purpose  of  the  RFA  is  to  regulate 
fires  into  an  area  according  to  the  stated  restrictions.  It  is  established  by  maneuver  battalion  or  higher  echelons 
of  command.  On  occasion,  an  RFA  may  be  established  by  a  company  operating  independently. 
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Visualize,  Describe,  Direct 
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FIELD  MANUAL 
No.  101-5-2 

HEADQUARTERS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Washington,  DC,  29  June  1999 


US  ARMY  REPORT  AND 
MESSAGE  FORMATS 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

http://155.217.58.58/cgi-bin/atdl.dll/fm/101-5-2/toc.htm 


FRAGO  Format 

http://155.217.58.58/cgi-bin/atdl.dll/fm/101-5-2/section2.htm#fD50 

TITLE:  FRAGMENTARY  ORDER  [FRAGO] 

REPORT  NUMBER:  F050 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS:  Use  to  send  timely  changes  of  existing  orders  to 
subordinate  and 

supporting  commanders  while  providing  notification  to  higher  and  adjacent  commands. 
Send 

FLASH  precedence  O&I  or  CMD  IAW  unit  SOPs.  Reference:  FM  101-5. 

LINE  1  -  DATE  AND  TIME _ (DTG) 

LINE  2  —  UNIT _ (Unit  Making  Report) 

LINE  3  —  FRAGO  ORDER  NO. _ (Fragmentary  Order) 

LINE  4  —  REFERENCES _ (Changes  to  OPORD 

Only) 

LINE  5  —  TIME  ZONE _ (Time  Zone  Used  in 

FRAGO) 

LINE  6  —  SITUATION _ (Mandatory  Include 

Changes) 

LINE  7  —  MISSION _ (Mandatory) 

LINE  8  -  EXECUTION  -  INTENT _ (Optional) 
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a.  CONCEPT  OF  OPERATIONS 

Only) 

b.  TASKS  TO  STJB  UNITS _ 

Only) 

c.  COORDINATING  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Only) 

LINE  9  -  SERVICE  SUPPORT _ 

LINE  10  -  COMMAND  AND  SIGNAL. 

LINE  1 1  -  ACKNOWLEDGE _ 

LINE  12  -  CDR  NAME,  RANK _ 

and  Rank) 

LINE  13  -  OFFICIAL _ 

LINE  14  -  ANNEXES _ 

LINE  15  -  DISTRIBUTION _ 

LINE  16  -  NARRATIVE _ 

Additional 

Clarification 

LINE  17  -  AUTHENTICATION _ 

Authentication) 
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(Changes  to  OPORD 


_ (Changes  to  OPORD 

_ (Changes  to  OPORD 

_ (With  Changes) 

_ (With  Changes) 

_ (Mandatory) 

_ (Commander’s  Name 

_ (Optional) 

_ (Optional) 

_ (Optional) 

_ (Free  Text  for 

Information  Required  for 
of  Report) 


(Report 


SLIDES  FOR  THE  THINK  LIKE  A  COMMANDER  SCENARIOS 


VIGNETTE  6:  THE  BIGGER  PICTURE 
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Enemy-Friendly  Situation  Close  Up 
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Commander’s  Guidance 
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*  Be  prepared  for  possible  cease  fire  in  2  hours 

i  •  Attack  aggressively 

1 

■  •  Be  prepared  for  large  numbers  of  EPW 


•  Exercise  caution 

*  Be  prepared  to  have  PL  IOWA  as  unit  of  advance 
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CFL  Definition 
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*  Coordinated  Fire  Line  ( CFL 


A  coordinated  fire  tine  is  a  line  beyond  which 
conventional  or  improved  conventional  indirect- 
fire  means  ( mortars ,  field  artillery,  and  NGF 
ships)  may  fire  at  any  time  within  the  zone  of  the 
establishing  headquarters  without  additional 
coordination.  The  purpose  of  the  CFL  is  to 
expedite  the  attack  of  targets  beyond  it. 

Usually,  the  CFL  is  established  by  a  brigade  or  a 
division,  but  it  may  be  established  by  a  maneuver 
battalion.  It  is  located  as  close  to  the  establishing 
unit  as  is  possible,  without  interfering  with 
maneuver  forces,  to  open  up  the  area  beyond  to 
Fire  support. 
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RULES  OF  ENGAGEMENT 


Units  to  ensure  all  soldiers  understand  ROE 

All  US  soldiers  to  extend  maximum  respect  to  CENTRALIAN 

peoples,  customs,  cultures,  historic  places 

Units  will  identify  personnel  with  DAKOTAN/CENTRALIAN 

language  capabilities 

Property  rights  will  be  respected  and  maneuver  damage  will  be 
minimized  within  CENTRALIA.  Confiscation  of  property,  without 
the  approval  of  CENTRALIAN  authorities,  is  forbidden 

Expect  up  to  3,000  refugees  per  day  moving  south  once 
DAKOTAN  forces  attack  south.  Expect  up  to  10,000  refugees  per 
day  as  enemy  forces  approach  CENTRALIA.  CENTRALIAN 
MILITIA  and  police  forces  will  attempt  to  move  refugees  away 
from  main  battle  areas.  Units  should  plan  for  and  expect  traffic 
jams,  refugees  requiring  medical  attention  and  in  need  of  food  and 
water. 
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Visualize,  Describe,  Direct 
The  Lead-Assess  Model 


FM  3-0,  Operations,  Chapter  5: 

“Visualizing,  describing,  and  directing 
are  aspects  of  leadership  common  to 
all  commanders.  The  fluid  nature  of 
operations,  technology,  and  volume  of 
information  increase  the  importance 
of  commanders  being  able  to  visualize 
and  describe  operations  to 
subordinates  and  staff.  Commanders’ 
perspective  and  the  things  they 
emphasize  change  with  echelon. 

•  “Operational  commanders  identify 


the  time,  space,  resources,  purpose  and 
action  of  land  operations  and  relate 
them  to  the  JFC’s  operational  design. 

•  “In  contrast,  tactical  commanders 
begin  with  an  AO  designated, 
objectives  identified,  the  purpose 
defined,  forces  assigned,  sustainment 
allocated,  and  time  available 
specified.” 


Describe 
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SLIDES  FOR  THE  THINK  LIKE  A  COMMANDER  SCENARIOS 


VIGNETTE  7:  LOOKING  DEEP 
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Enemy — Friendly  Situation 
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Area  and  Zone  Reconnaissance 

FM  3-90.3,  page  4-0 


i 
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Area.  An  area  reconnaissance  is  a  directed  effort  to  obtain  detailed 
information  concerning  the  terrain  or  threat  activity  within  a  prescribed  AI. 
The  reconnaissance  of  the  area  can  be  conducted  maneuvering  elements 
through  the  area  or  establishing  observation  posts  (OP)  within  or  external  to 
the  AI.  See  below  for  critical  tasks  associated  with  an  area  reconnaissance. 
Zone.  A  zone  reconnaissance  is  the  directed  effort  to  obtain  detailed 
information  concerning  all  threat  forces,  routes,  obstacles,  and  terrain  within  a 
zone  defined  by  boundaries.  A  zone  reconnaissance  is  assigned  when  the 
situation  is  vague  or  when  information  about  cross-country  trafficability  is 
desired.  It  is  appropriate  when  previous  knowledge  of  the  terrain  is  limited  or 
when  combat  operations  have  altered  the  terrain.  The  reconnaissance  may  be 
threat-oriented  or  terrain  oriented.  A  zone  reconnaissance  is  deliberate,  time 
consuming. 
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PIR 
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•  We  have  transitioned  from  Defense  to  offense  so  the  original 
PIR  established  in  the  OPLAN  have  been  overcome  by 

events  I 

i 

•  Current  enemy  situation  reveals  several  matters  of  concern  [ 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  movement  of  the  9th 
MID  Tank  Battalion  and  the  CAR  of  the  42 IMIBR 

Si 

»  •  Logical  PIR  for  this  phase  of  the  operation  could  be: 

•  Will  the  9th  MID  Tank  Battalion  Attack,  Defend  or  Delay  | 
1  and  from  where? 

n|j 

*  Will  the  CAR  of  the  42nd  IMIBR  Attack,  Defend  or 
Delay  and  from  where? 
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Each  Platoon  is  capable  of: 


■  Conducting  a  zone  reconnaissance  3  to  5  km  wide  at  a  rate  of  f  kph. 

■  Conduct  an  area  reconnaissance  of  a  2x2  km  area  in  two  hours, 

*  Man  six  short  duration  (less  than  12  hours)  OPs . 

*  Man  two  long  duration  (greater  than  24  hours)  OPs . 

*  Communicate  with  its  headquarters  from  10  to  35  km  via  FM  voice . 

*  Communicate  with  its  dismounted  OPs  and  patrols  up  to  10  km  via  FM  - 
voice . 

■  Operating  mounted  with  an  operating  range  of  300  km. 

*  Infiltrate  dismounted  at  a  rate  of  1  kph . 

■  Defeating  light  skinned  vehicles  with .  50  calt  MK1 9,  and  A 14. 

■  Man  two  hasty  or  one  deliberate  checkpoints. 

*  Call  for  fire  via  Force  XXI  Battle  Command  Brigade  and  Below  (FBCB2)  or 
FM  voice. 

■  Sustain  itself  with  Classes  IIIIHV  for  48  to  72  hours: 

■  Provide  combat  iifesaver  ( CLS)  care  and  limited  casualty  evacuation 
(CASEVAC)  for  wounded  personnel. 
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SLIDES  FOR  THE  THINK  LIKE  A  COMMANDER  SCENARIOS 


VIGNETTE  8:  BEFORE  THE  ATTACK 
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Battle  Handover  Line 
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Battle  Handover  Line  is  a  control  measure  that  defines  or 
stipulates  the  point  upon  which  responsibility  for  fires  and 
control  pass  from  the  stationary  force  to  the  moving  force 

Stationary  force  will  continue  to  provide  fire  support  on  call 
from  the  moving  force 
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“DDE  will  handle  anything  north  of  PL  DIME”. 


“I’m  leaving  it  up  to  you  to  CLEAR  the  enemy  south  of  PL 
DIME” 

“Just  so  there’s  no  misunderstanding,  this  means  you  must 
eliminate  the  threat  in  your  AO  and  clear  the  passage  lanes 
by  1100  hours.  Establish  your  coordination  points  for  the 
passage  by  1200  hours.” 
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p  •  “DDE  will  handle  anything  north  of  PL  DIME”. 


\ 


•  “I’m  leaving  it  up  to  you  to  CLEAR  the  enemy  south  of  PL 
DIME.” 

*  “Just  so  there’s  no  misunderstanding,  this  means  you  must 
eliminate  the  threat  in  your  AO  and  clear  the  passage  lanes 
by  1100  hours.””Establish  your  coordination  points  for  the 
passage  by  1200  hours.” 
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Fire  Support  Tactical  Missions 
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The  artillery  normally  Is  assigned  one  of  four  tactical  missions  to  support  your 
operation  effectively.  It  can  instantly  shift  support  to  a  different  maneuver 
organization  in  a  particular  battle  scenario  by  using  these  mls&ons.  These 
tactical  missions  are  listed  from  the  most  decentralized  to  most  centralized. 

They  are  as  follows; 

Direct  Support  (PS)  -  an  FA  unit  provides  close  and  continuous  fire  support  to 
your  units.  An  FA  Unit  usually  Is  placed  in  direct  support  of  a  specific 
maneuver  brigade. 

Reinforcing  -  an  FA  unit  augments  the  fires  of  another  FA  unit  and  yet  is  almost 
as  responsive  to  your  units  as  DS  artillery.  An  FA  unit  can  reinforce  only  one 
other  FA  unit. 

General  Support  Reinforcing  (GSR)  -  a  unit  furnishes  fires  for  the  entire  force 
within  its  range  and  reinforces  the  fires  of  another  FA  unit  as  a  second  priority. 

General  support  (GS)  -  a  unit  provides  fires  in  support  of  the  entire  force  within 
its  range  capability. 
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•  We  have  transitioned  from  Defense  to  offense  so  the  original 
PIR  established  in  the  OPLAN  have  been  overcome  by 
events 

•  Current  enemy  situation  reveals  several  matters  of  concern 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  movement  of  the  9th 
MID  Tank  Battalion  and  the  CAR  of  the  42  IMIBR 

•  Logical  PIR  for  this  phase  of  the  operation  could  be: 

•  Will  the  9th  MID  Tank  Battalion  Attack,  Defend  or  Delay 
and  from  where? 

•  Will  the  CAR  of  the  42nd  IMIBR  Attack,  Defend  or 
Delay  and  from  where? 
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Actions  on  Transition 


Actions  on  Transition  include  the  following: 

1.  Maintain  surveillance  of  the  enemy 

2.  Establish  and  Maintain  local  security 

3.  Redeploy  fire  support  as  required 

4.  Maintain  contact  with  adjacent  units  as  required 

5.  Transitions  combat  support  and  service  support 

6.  Consolidate  and  Reorganize 

7.  Assures  the  transition  requirements  are  understood  in 
the  command 
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T ransitioiis  During  the  Offense 
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8  *  Commanders  may  transition  during  the  offense  for  a 

si  ■„'  . 

8|  number  of  reasons  including:  culmination,  end  of  hostilities, 
I  or  a  change  of  mission 


1  *  In  any  offensive  transition  even  one  produced  by  the  end  of 
1  hostilities  the  commander  must  assume  a  hasty  defensive 
posture  in  order  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  force  and 
Jj  to  prepare  for  defensive  operations  or  transition  to  post 
j§  hostility  operations 
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Visualize^  Describe,  Direct  -- 
The  Lead-Assess  Model 


FM  3-0,  Operations,  Chapter  5: 

“Visualizing,  describing,  and  directing 
are  aspects  of  leadership  common  to 
all  commanders.  The  fluid  nature  of 
operations,  technology,  and  volume  of 
information  increase  the  importance 
of  commanders  being  able  to  visualize 
and  describe  operations  to 
subordinates  and  staff.  Commanders* 
perspective  and  the  things  they 
emphasize  change  with  echelon, 

*  “Operational  commanders  identify 
the  time,  space,  resources,  purpose  and 
action  of  land  operations  and  relate 
them  to  the  JFC’s  operational  design. 

*  Mln  contrast,  tactical  commanders 
begin  with  an  AO  designated, 
objectives  identified,  the  purpose 
defined,  forces  assigned,  sustainment 
allocated,  and  time  available 
specified.11 
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Appendix  F 

The  Think  Like  A  Commander  Software  Application 

This  section  describes  the  system  requirements  recommended  to  install  and  use  the  Think 
Like  A  Commander  (TLAC)  training  program.  The  chart  below  lists  hardware  and 
operating  system  specifications  for  optimal  TLAC  use. 


Component 

Specification 

Processor 

Pentium  II 400  MHz 

Memory 

128  MB 

Fixed  Disk 

500  MB  free  space 

Video  Memory 

8  MB  VRAM 

Sound  Card 

Sound  Blaster  compatible  w/  speakers 

Screen  Display 

1024x768,  16  bit  color 

CD-ROM  Drive 

8x  or  faster 

Additional  Software 

The  TLAC  prototype  requires  the  following  additional  software: 

•  Microsoft  Media  Player  6.4  or  higher 

•  Microsoft  Office  2000  (for  Instructor  Materials  and  Spell  Check) 


Operating  System  Requirements 

The  TLAC  prototype  application  was  developed  and  tested  for  Microsoft  Windows  98, 
Windows  NT  4.0  with  Service  Pack  6  or  higher  and  Microsoft  Windows  2000.  TLAC  may 
have  unexpected  results  if  installed  on  other  operating  systems.  Therefore,  the  TLAC 
application  should  not  be  installed  on  Microsoft  Windows  3.1 1,  Windows  for  Workgroups 
3.11,  Windows  ME,  Windows  NT  3 .5 1 ,  or  Windows  XP  operating  systems.  Installation 
instructions  are  provided  in  the  Installation  Procedures  section  of  this  document. 

Installation  Operating  System  And  Devices 


Installation  Resources: 

•  Microsoft  Windows  98,  Windows  NT  4.0,  or  Windows  2000  operation  system 

•  Microsoft  Windows  Operating  System  Service  Pack 

•  Service  Pack  6.0  (or  higher)  or  Windows  NT  4.0 

•  Service  Pack  XX  (or  higher)  for  Windows  98 

•  Service  Pack  XX  (or  higher)  for  Windows  2000 

•  Microsoft  Office  2000  Professional  Edition  CD-ROM  and  Service  Release  2a 

•  Microsoft  Windows  Media  Player 

•  Windows  Media  Player  6.4  for  Windows  NT  4.0 
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•  Windows  Media  Player  XXXXX  for  Windows  98  and  Windows  2000 

•  TLAC  1.0  installation  CD-ROM 

•  TLAC  Installation  Procedures 

Installation  Procedures: 

These  procedures  assume  that  an  accepted  Microsoft  Windows  operation  system  and  additional 
required  software  is  already  installed  on  the  computer.  If  the  operation  system  is  not  installed, 
you  should  consult  the  installation  instructions  for  the  operation  system  you  are  going  to  install. 

Follow  the  steps  below  to  install  the  TLAC  software. 


NOTE:  Administrator  permissions  are  required  to  install  TLAC  under  Windows  NT  4.0  and 
Windows  2000. 


Insert  the  Think  Like  A  Commander:  Captain’s  Edition  Prototype  version  1.0  CD-ROM. 
The  installation  process  will  automatically  start  after  the  disk  is  inserted. 

If  the  installation  screen  does  not  appear  you  can  start  the  installation  by  selecting  SETUP.EXE 
from  the  TLAC  CD-ROM. 

1 .  Select  Run  from  the  Start  menu. 

2.  Select  Browse. 

3.  Select  the  drive  with  the  TLAC1.01  CD-ROM. 
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type  me  name  or  ^program,  r older,  document,,  or* 

. 1  Intremetresource,  end  Wmdows  wilfopen  it  for  you. 

Soj^ftfc  Ft^efctp,  exe  . *, 
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After  the  installation  program  starts,  follow  the  steps  below  to  complete  the  installation. 


1 ,  Click  Next  on  the  TLAC  Installation  Welcome  screen. 


NOTE:  The  installation  program  will  put  a  shortcut  to  the  TLAC  training  program  on  the  Start 
menu.  To  run  TLAC,  select  Start,  Programs,  Think  Like  a  Commander  -  Captain’s  Edition,  and 
select  the  Think  Like  A  Commander  program. _ ' _ 


